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CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD. I. 


When the religious history of the 19th 
century comes to be fully understood, 
it will probably be found that at no 
period in all the long story of Chris- 
tianity has the Christian faith been 
subjected to so great an _ intellectual 
strain. Never has it been harder for 
an educated man to believe that “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself,” save, perhaps, in the 
heroic days of the Founder and His 
Apostles. The age of the first Apolo- 
gists, in some respects, presents the 
closest parallel. In those days the 
conflict was with Hellenism, the intel- 
lectual medium created by the great 
thinkers of Greece, the reaction of 
which upon Christian faith gave us the 
massive system of Catholic dogma, in 
whose shadow the Church for many 
centuries lived a life comparatively 
untroubled by intellectual doubt. The 
only other epoch which can compare 
with the present in the respect above 
indicated is that of the Aufklérung of 
the 18th century. But brilliant and 
confident as was the Rationalism of 
the 18th century, it cannot compare 
for depth and strength with the nega- 
tive thinking of the 19th, and is to 


be viewed rather as the precursor of 
the graver and more formidable move- 
ment, which, in the judgment of the 
present writer, is now drawing near its 
close. How formidable that movement 
has been it will be part of the endeav- 
or of the following pages to show. The 
attack has come from many quarters, 
from the new science, the new philoso- 
phy and the new historical criticism, 
each of which had earned the right to 
the respect and gratitude of men from 
its achievements in other spheres; and 
thus Christian men have had to live 
their week-day life in a world of in- 
dustry and culture shaped and dom- 
inated by intellectual forces apparently 
hostile to their deepest faith. 

“In our modern world,” says Profes- 
sor Herrmann, “Christianity is an 
alien,” and, startling as is the expres- 
sion, it is, in many respects, true. How 
intense has been the strain within 
Protestant Christianity the biographies 
of the thinking men and women who 
have lived through the period bear 
abounding and pathetic testimony. 
Carlyle, George E,iot, Ruskin, Darwin 
and Matthew Arnold, the story of each 
of these, in its own way, bears testi- 
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mony to the gravity of the spiritual 
crisis, and the sorrows and dangers of 
a life “wandering between two worlds, 
one dead, the other powerless to be 
born.” In others the same crisis of 
faith has mirrored itself in a different 
fashion, but Newman and Pusey indi- 
cate its gravity as certainly as do those 
already mentioned. It has been given 
to few of our strongest thinkers to 
come untroubled through the storm 
zone of the 19th century. Some few 
saints among them have lived in higher 
regions, but the great majority of our 
leaders of thought have come halting 
and scarred to their journey’s end. 

The crisis which appears in the ex- 
perience of such representative minds 
has been felt also throughout the com- 
mon life of the Church. It is mani- 
fest in the still growing religious in- 
difference of the working classes, its 
shadow falls upon the preacher, its in- 
fluence may be noted everywhere in 
popular literature and in the Press. 
All thoughtful and believing men feel 
it to be one of the most formidable 
signs of the times. They cannot help 
asking what this sinister movement 
means, and to what it is tending. The 
earnest Evangelical, Such as Spurgeon, 
has the same feeling towards it as 
had Pusey and Newman. To minds 
of a certain type the whole movement 
is evil. They feel towards it as Vol- 
taire felt towards “the Infamous.” The 
Church has got upon “the down grade,” 
and must be brought back to the old 
track, if it is not to go crashing down 
in ruin. 

Is this really a true explanation of 
the present situation? I do not be- 
lieve that a careful study of the condi- 
tions which have produced the current 
unsettlement of belief bears out this 
view. That study rather compels the 
conclusion that this great and appar- 
ently sinister movement of thought 


was inevitable, and that its necessity 
was not wholly, or even mainly, due to 
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human weakness or sin, but that it lay 
in the very nature of the case. But if 
this can be established, it will follow 
for all religious minds that this move- 
ment has been part of the great Coun- 
sel of God. I believe this to be true, 
and therefore that the outlook for 
Christianity at the present moment is 
far grander than is commonly believed, 
and that what we are really witnessing 
is the slow coming to life of a new and 
nobler world. I shall endeavor, in the 
following pages, to prove that this is 
the case, and, in doing so, shall, first, 
briefly enumerate the main causes 
which have produced the present an- 
archy of belief; shall then draw atten- 
tion to the positive synthesis of Chris- 
tian faith which is emerging from the 
long analysis of the past century; and 
shall, finally, show the incalculable 
value of this positive result for the 
world at its present stage of social and 
intellectual development. 


The chief intellectual solvents which 
have been acting upon the traditional 
versions of Christianity during the last 
century may be grouped in three 
classes—the Scientific, the Philosophi- 
cal, and the Critical. 

(1) Foremost among these we must 
place the rise of Physical Science. In 
our modern world we all live, more or 
less in the light, and in the shadow, of 
Science. The story of the rise of the 
inductive sciences, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry, Electricity, and Biology is 
so well known that we need not re- 
count it. Chapter after chapter the 
great Book of Nature has been inter- 
preted to us as the scientific method 
has been perfected, and applied first 
to the simpler, and then to the more 
complex phenomena of the natural 
world. No one to-day questions the 
solidity and the permanence of the 
great structure of knowledge, the 

















foundations of which took so long to 
lay, but whose upper courses have 
arisen with stch astonishing rapidity. 
Our whole modern industrial and com- 
mercial world rests upon the scientific 
view of nature. This view forms the 
basis of the entire technique of produc- 
tion and exchange. Without it the 
“great industry” of our days would be 
impossible. All mechanical inventions, 
all modern navigation and agriculture 
depend upon its truth, and upon the 
thoroughness, expertness, industry and 
courage with which men apply its 
principles to the practical problems be- 
fore them. All medical and sanitary 
science presupposes its truth. It is, 
in fact, part of the mental world in 
which we live and move and bave our 
being. 

But an essential part of that scien- 
tific view of the world is the idea of 
Natural Law. The idea that Nature 
is uniform in her methods, that all her 
parts are united in one great system of 
causes and effects, or, at least, of an- 
tecedents and consequents; that, to put 
the matter anthropomorphically, she is 
under a Reign of Law, is postulated 
by all men of Science, and is accepted 
as axiomatic by the culture of our day. 
The prestige of Science at the present 
time is enormous. The wonder and 
dazzle of her theoretical achievements 
are still in the world’s eyes, the thun- 
der of her practical triumphs is in its 
ears. Legions of her specialists, work- 
ing in all departments of pure and 
technical knowledge, diffuse her ideas 
through the masses, and so the edu- 
cated world of to-day is permeated 
through and through by her principles, 
and tends to read all things in heaven 
and earth through them, just as an 
imaginative child sees all the real 
world around it in the light of some 
new story book of absorbing interest. 

Now, that the Scientific view of na- 
ture is quite in harmony with the re- 
ligious interpretation of the world may 
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Christian thinkers 
may be able to show that their con- 
victions as to human freedom, the pow- 
er of prayer, the individualizing Provi- 
dence of God, and the new creation in 
Christ Jesus, are consonant with belief 


be perfectly true. 


in Natural Law. But what we have 
to remember is that these convictions 
grew up at the first in a very different 
intellectual medium from that in which 
they must live to-day. The creative 
and dogmatic ages of Christianity 
knew little of the Uniformity of Na- 
ture, and hence the forms in which 
Christian thought expressed these re- 
ligious convictions necessarily became 
inadequate as soon as Science rose to 
its full power. Hence arose an irre- 
pressible conflict in which superstition 
and unreasoning conservatism on the 
side of theology, and narrowness and 
revolutionary bigotry on the side of sci- 
ence, embittered and aggravated the 
real difficulties which face us when we 
try to harmonize the religious and sci- 
entific views of the world. But while 
human prejudice and folly have thus 
entangled the controversy, the undeni- 
able fact is that such a controversy 
was absoluteiy inevitable in any case, 
and therefore must have formed part 
of the Divine purpose. No one who 
believes in God can doubt that it was 
His Hand which opened this new vol- 
ume of His Wisdom, and set His chil- 
dren the arduous task of reading the 
new knowledge into the old, and the 
old into the new. If we believe in His 
Providence in so far as the great secu- 
lar events of history are concerned, it 
is impossible to exclude the rise of 
Science from the same great Counsel 
as is recognized in the rise and fall 
of empires. If we grant this, we must 
grant also that that same Divine Provi- 
dence intended the inevitable collision 
between the older and the newer views 
of the world, with the resulting uncer- 
tainty of belief. But the Divine Provi- 
dence can never conflict with the Di- 
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vine Grace, and so we who believe in 
the Living God must conclude that be- 
yond the present conflicts there must 
lie some great and enduring gain. 

(2) The second intellectual solvent of 
traditional theology has been found in 
Philosophy. ‘To all intents, and for all 
the purposes of a brief review such as 
this, it will be enough to assume that 
modern Philosophy still rests upon the 
work of Kant. The best expositors of 
Kant are agreed that his motive in 
elaborating the great fabric of the 
Transcendental Philosophy was to safe- 
guard the interests of human freedom 
in the presence of the intimidating 
might of Nature. Although he lived 
before the time of the greatest scien- 
tific triumphs. Kant clearly discerned 
the course which inductive thought 
was taking. He was thoroughly abreast 
of the science of his day, and was him- 
self a scientific discoverer of no mean 
order. He plainly foresaw what would 
be the results of the rise of the modern 
conception of Nature on the moral and 
spiritual life of man. His Puritan 
training had impressed indelibly upon 
him the Chrislian ideas of the value 
of the soul, the supremacy of duty and 
the worth of personality, and so he 
bent all the pewer of his extraordinary 
intelligence to the solution of the prob- 
lem. “The starry heavens above,” 
amazing him ou the wide Baltic levels, 
as they amazed the Chaldean sages 
on the huge Babylonian plain, by the 
splendor and order of their courses: 
“the moral law within,” the awful voice 
speaking to his inmost soul as to a 
freeman and not as to a slave,—could 
these two great voices, the highest and 
grandest that he knew, be in conflict, 
the one with the other? Incredible! 
Yet how reconcile the discord? Cur- 
rent philosophy afforded no adequate 


solution. Nothing less, Kant believed, 


was at stake than the spiritual life of 
humanity, and so he undertook and 
carried through the rigorous analysis 
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of the three great Critiques, an anal- 
ysis which was at once felt to have 
opened a new epoch in the history of 
human thought. The idea that Kant 
was primarily a destroyer, that his 
analysis of knowledge was in the scep- 
tical interest, is wholly mistaken. His 
aim was essentially positive; it was the 
vindication of the rights of the soul of 
man in presence of the apparent tyran- 
ny of Nature. Incidentally, it is true, 
he was a great destroyer. He smote 
the dogmatisms of his day with the 
hammer of Thor. No doubt his icono- 
clastic zeal ran to extremes, but none 
the less his analysis of knowledge ren- 
dered necessary a new and deeper in- 
vestigation into the old dogmatic ideas, 
while his positive results stand to-day 
in the front rank for Christian thought. 
Since his days Philosophy has worked 
mainly along the lines which he laid 
down. Great systems have been reared 
on his foundations, but Idealist and 
Agnostic alike own his priority, and 
no scheme of thought can be secure of 
a hearing to-day that takes no account 
of the Critical Philosophy. 

Here again it must be said that, 
given the rise of Science with its con- 
ception of the Reign of Law, and given 
the maintenance of the Christian esti- 
mate of the value of the soul, that 
critical analysis was inevitable, and 
therefore the Christian must regard it, 
with all its logical consequences, as 
“Providential.” It is as certain as 
anything can be that in view of the 
new Science, with its intimidating dis- 
coveries, the old philosophies had be- 
come inadequate for the vindication of 
human freedom, and that unless the 
Christian idea of personality was to 
vanish from Philosophy, a deeper an- 
alysis of the very nature of thought 
had to be undertaken. If it had not 
been done by Kant, it would have had 
to be done by someore else, or by @ 
school, or by a generation, instead of 
by one man. 




















(3) The only other cause of the reli- 
gious uncertainty which we are consid- 
ering that need be adverted to here 
is the rise of the Science of Biblical 
criticism, This critical movement is, 
broadly regarded, simply a phase of 
the great Historical revival of the 19th 
century, which so competent a judge 
as Lord Acton’ declares to have been a 
deeper and more serious movement 
than the Renaissance itself. That 
Historical Movement, as the same writ- 
er points out, originated in the actions 
and reactions of thought created by the 
mightiest event of modern secular his- 
tory—the French Revolution. That 
Revolution, as we know, had been long 
prepared for by the great French 
critics of the 18th century. They felt 
that a wonderful new world was com- 
ing slowly to the birth, “the world of 
Watt and Lavoisier,” the world of the 
Industrial Revolution and of Modern 
Science. They felt instinctively that 
the danger was great that the weight 
of religious conservatism and anti- 
quated absolutism in Church and State 
would smother the new world at its 
birth, and so they toiled with furious 
energy to “crush the Infamous.” They 
were filled with hatred of the dominant 
past. It stood to them for supersti- 
tion and tyranny, and they enlisted all 
the forces of their genius and elo- 
quence and learning to destroy it. We 
know that they succeeded only too 
well. The hurricane fell, and when 
calm came once more, there came with 
it the great Romantic reaction, with 
its rehabilitation of Medizvalism, its 
passion for the past, its worship of or- 
der and authority, its detestation of 
the Revolution and all its works. This 
movement in Germany found one of its 
expressions in a re-awakening of His- 
torical Science. It was countered in 
France by another Historical School, 
which, treating the Revolution as itself 


1“Study of History,’’ p. 36. He quotes Free- 
man and Jowett in support of this assertion. 
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one of the mightiest events of history, 
sought to explain and justify it by 
more searching investigation of the 
conditions which produced it; and out 
of the conflict between these two ten- 
dencies a new epoch in history began. 
Savigny, Niebuhr, Ranke and others in- 
itiated anewand more thorough meth- 
od of historical investigation, which was 
rapidly carried into all the great de- 
partments of human life. A more rig- 
orous standard of truth was aimed at; 
science reacted upon historical inquiry; 
the critical temper awoke to full self- 
consciousness, and a new epoch began. 
All this, it can now be seen, was in- 
evitable; its causes were deep-seated; 
it was part of the normal advance of 
human knowledge, and it has abun- 
dantly justified itself, as Science has 
done, by its practical results. 

But it was also inevitable that the 
methods which the great historians 
were applying with such brilliant re- 
sults to the histories and early litera- 
tures of Greece and Rome should be 
applied also to the sacred writings and 
the sacred history, inevitable, at least, 
in lands in which the principles of the 
Reformation had reached their full de- 
velopment. That result was not long 
delayed. The attack came first in 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu from the more 
radical section of the Hegelian party, 
the same left wing which later gave ~ 
Marx and Lassalle to the Social Revo- 
lution; and it was reinforced with 
greater learning and superior historical 
acumen by the famous school of 
Tiibingen. In this formidable attack 
the three movements above enumer- 
ated, the Scientific, the Philosophical 
and the Historical, came together in 
one great ocean breaker. The Scien- 
tific antipathy to anything that claimed 
to be inexplicable in terms of law, the 
Philosophie antipathy to anything that 
could not be brought within the dialec- 
tic evolution of the Idea, coalesced 
with the new Critical temper in mak- 
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ing the most formidable intellectual at- 
tack on the foundations of Christian 
faith that history has ever known. The 
representatives of these views saw that 
the real heart of the whole traditional 
position was the historical personality 
of Christ, and that if they could ex- 
plain that personality in terms of or- 
dinary or even exceptional humanity, 
the whole dogmatic and ecclesiastical 
construction would in time disap- 
pear, and leave room (for _ the 
victory of what they believed to 
be Reason and Progress. The gen- 
ius, the learning and the persistence 
of this attack form an impressive spec- 
tacle, even for those who believe it to 
be radically mistaken. It was an in- 
comparably graver matter than the at- 
tack of the Awfklirung, for it repre- 
sented an altogether deeper and richer 
conception of life than the Deists 
and Rationalists had known. 

Face to face with this new develop- 
ment, Protestant theology found itself, 
for a time, gravely embarrassed. The 
long extended battle front of the or- 
thodox scholastic theology and apolo- 
getics, which had been drawn up in 
view of quite other conditions, was 
plainly no longer suited to the new cir- 
cumstances. Strauss’s challenge raised 
the central question, “Who was Jesus 
of Nazareth?’ after quite a new fash- 
ion. No doubt criticism and theology 
alike had long been making towards 
this result, but that prolonged process 
had now reached its climax. The bat- 
tle had at last. reached its agony 
around the standard. To anyone who 
knows anything of the controversy 
which has been briefly outlined, it 
must be plain that Protestant theology 
had no alternative, save the course 
which it now took. It was inevitable 


that its main interest should be di- 
verted from the circumference of doc- 
trine to its centre; inevitable that the 
historical personality of Jesus should 
become its main concern; inevitable 


that its scholars should toil at this new 
theme, and its thinkers elaborate the 
new material that its scholars had 
won; inevitable, too, that the entire 
New Testament revelation should in 
time be seen in a new perspective. 
This, too, is therefore part of the great 
Providential movement which has been 
outlined above. The movement which 
was brought to a climax by Strauss 
and the men of Tiibingen has been 
prolonged for more than half a cen- 
tury, and Christian scholarship in all 
the more progressive countries has re- 


sponded to the challenge. Never has a .- 


fiercer light of investigation beaten upon 
any tract of human history than upon 
the little handsbreadth of time that 
held the human life of our Lord. The 
Gospels have been sifted line by line 
by the textual critic, the “higher critic” 
and the commentator. Countless mono- 
graphs have been written on the dif- 
ferent phases of the life of the period, 
the praxis of Scribe and Pharisee, the 
Apocalyptic literature of Judaism, the 
social and political life of the people. 
Their inscriptions have been deci- 
phered, their coinage counted, their 
sects resuscitated, their chronology re- 
vised. The theodolite and measuring 
chain of the surveyor have travelled 
through the length and breadth of the 
Holy Land; the pickaxe and shovel 
have turned up its buried past; the 
artist has spent long years in its cities 
and villages, its deserts and its fertile 
vales. Hundreds of scholars and men 
of action have lived and labored, happy 
if they could flash the least ray of light 
on the great central problem of the 
life of the Lord. Many treatises on 
that life have been written, and are 
still steadily flowing from the great 
publishing houses of Berlin, London, 
Paris and New York. A whole library 
of literature has already grown up 
around this theme, nor is there any 
sign of abatement of the interest. The 
work of investigation has by no means 
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been completed, nor can we yet speak 
of anything more than an approach to 
agreement on many of the more im- 
portant points. Yet it is true, none the 
less, that this immense labor has not 
been wasted. The net result of the 
whole movement is that Christendom 
has won a spiritual result of immense 
value. The historic personality of Jesus 
has risen upon the consciousness of 
the Church with the force almost of a 
new. revelation, the ultimate results of 
which still lie far in the future. It is 
literally true, as has been said,’ that 
this century is face to face with that 
Great Figure as no century has been 
since the first. This new discovery 
has come gradually. It has been dis- 
tributed over the last sixty years. It 
has come like a gradual dawn rather 
than a tropical sunrise. It is the great 
positive result of the whole complex 
movement, which has been described, 
and, in the judgment of the present 
writer, it far more than compensates 
for the apparent losses. 

Now that positive result has already 
had far-reaching consequences in two 
directions. It has profoundly impressed 
the popular consciousness, and it is 
exerting a great influence also upor 
scientific theology. 

(1) The effect on the popular con- 
sciousness. 

The new light upon the human life 
of Jesus, which has been won by the 
labors of three generations of scholars, 
has not remained a private possession 
of academic circles. By a multitude 
of agencies, through Christian preach- 
ing and instruction, through popular 
lives of Jesus, written alike from the 
negative and believing standpoints, 
and through literature generally, it has 
reached the masses and has obviously 
created a profound impression upon 
them. What is the meaning of that 


2 By Principal Fairbairn to whose masterly sur- 
vey of the course of criticism I am much in- 
debted. See ‘‘Christ and Modern Theology.” 
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new spirit of reverence towards Jesus 
which has fallen upon the more earnest 
minds of our day who are outside the 
pale of the Christian communion, a 
reverence which is in such singular 
contrast with thetemper of the older un- 
belief; of the distinction which is every- 
where drawn among them between the 
Churches and Christ, and between the 
Christ of dogma and the Jesus of his- 
tory; of the new interest in all that 
relates to the personal life of the Lord, 
which is the modern analogue of that 
Messianic interest which drew men to 
Him in the days of “the Galilean 
spring’? Popular literature’ bears 
abounding witness to that awakening 
of interest. Imaginative writers of 
the most diverse calibre, from Tolstoy 
downward, have availed themselves of 
it, and their works have been trans- 
lated into nearly all the European lan- 
guages; or, within the nation, have 
circulated by the hundred thousand; 
or, as is the case with Mr. Shel- 
don’s writings, by the million. In 
view of what will be said later of the 
bearing of this new prominence of the 
Jesus of history on the missionary and 
economic problems of our day, I shall 
content myself with selecting two out 
of many illustrative quotations which 
might be given. I shall take, first, the 
well-known saying of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, one of the most remarkable and 
representative figures of modern times. 

“If you wish to secure that attach- 
ment and allegiance of India, it must 
be through spiritual influence and mor- 
al suasion. And such indeed has been 
the case in India. You cannot deny 
that your hearts have been touched, 
conquered, and subjugated by a supe- 
rior power. That power, need I tell 
you, is Christ. It is Christ who rules 
British India, and not the British Gov- 
ernment. England has sent out a tre- 
mendous moral force in the life and 
character of that mighty prophet, to 
conquer and hold this vast empire.” 
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That is the testimony of a man nur- 
tured in hereditary heathendom. Take 
now what Max Gdéhre in his remark- 
able volume Drei Monate Fabrik-Ar- 
beiter tells us of the inner thought of 
that formidable new democracy that is 
growing up in modern Germany, alien- 
ated not only from the present social 
order, but from all conventional reli- 
gious belief and communion. After 
drawing the darkest picture of the 
lapse from all definite Christian belief 
of the workmen in the Chemnitz fac- 
tory in which he labored, he says, “One 
thing only has remained in all of them, 
esteem and reverence for Jesus Christ. 
Even the most outspoken Social Demo- 
crat and hater of faith has that; yes, 
assuredly, he has it in greater measure 
than many a man not devoted to the 
Social Democratic propaganda.” He 
goes on to say that this Jesus to them 
is not the Christ of theology, but of 
history, a noble dreamer who sought 
to effect by religious means the bring- 
ing in of that golden world age which 
can only be accomplished by economic 
revolution. His method, they think, 
was impracticable. “But,” he con- 
cludes, “they all hold themselves in 
thoughtful silence before this great 
Personality.” 

Now, if the present writer reads the 
situation correctly, the Church has in 
this temper of the non-Christian world 
one of her greatest opportunities. But, 
it will, of course, be said, “granting 
that all this is true, granting that this 
new sense of the moral greatness of 
Jesus is the direct result of the modern 
movement, we have, none the less, lost 
more than we have gained. The Christ 
in whom the ancient Church believed, 
the Christ by faith in whom all the 
great deeds of her history have been 
achieved, was very God of very God: 
the Jesus who emerges from the mists 
to-day is a Man. The apparition in 
whom men are interested is human, 
not divine. Consequently Max Gibre’s 


Social Democrats rightly regard him 
as a dreamer, ‘a beautiful but ineffec- 
tual angel, beating in the void his lu- 
minous wings in vain.’ This is not 
faith.” No, it is not yet faith; but if 
the Church uses her opportunity aright, 
it is the temper out of which faith may 
be born anew. It is her opportunity. 
Will she avail herself of it? It isa 
new spiritual situation. Will she have 
the intuition to discern that this situa- 
tion is unprecedented, and in that un- 
precedented situation will she have the 
further intuition to follow the right 
path? If I am right, that path has al- 
ready been marked out for her, and 
Christian Scholarship is already pre- 
paring the road. 

(2) This brings us to consider, next, 
the effect of the modern movement on 
Scientific theology. The new premi- 
nence given to the historic personality 
of Jesus Christ has led inevitably to a 
hew and more thorough examination 
of the circle of spiritual ideas in which 
he lived and moved and had His being. 
The freshest and most interesting work 
in the sphere of New Testament schol- 
arship is probably at present being 
done in investigating the Teaching of 
Jesus, and in inquiring into the rela- 
tions in which, on the one hand, it 
stands to the current ideas of Judaism, 
and on the other to the Apostolic de- 
velopments. 

It will, in the long run, I believe, be 
impossible to maintain supreme rever- 
ence for the character of Jesus, and to 
reject the truth of His ideas. The 
character is simply the ideas translated 
into temper and conduct. If the ideas 
are illusory, then the character is not 
in accordance with the nature of 
things, and in that case it is not such 
as we ought to imitate or admire. All 
such admiration is simply sentimental- 
ity; it is not ethical, and it stands in 
the way of human progress. But if 
we cannot face this, if we feel, in spite 
of ourselves, veneration and awe for 




















the character of Jesus, we must, sooner 
or later, go on to faith in the ideas. 
This, as I read the matter, indicates 
the true line for the Church to follow 
with the people to-day, if she would 
transmute the current admiration for 
Jesus into her own faith that He is 
the Son of God. 

But the adoption of such a line of 
argument in the modern Christian 
Apologia has important consequences 
in the sphere of Theology. If we re- 
gard the Character of Christ as the 
central evidence for the truth of Chris- 
tianity, we are led by a natural and 
inevitable process of thought to regard 
the Mind of Christ as the central norm 
for Theology. If the character is the 
Christian ideal; if this character rests 
at every point upon the circle of 
Christ’s ideas, and if its moral author- 
ity depends upon their truth, then 
plainly these ideas must hold the pri- 
mary place as normative in the Chris- 
tian system. They are the substruc- 
ture on which the whole edifice of 
Apostolic Christianity is built, the 
central principles of which Apos- 
tolic theology is the development 
and application. It would be possible 
to conceive of a version of Christianity 
which rejected the Apostolic develop- 
ments; but the moment we trench upon 
the truth of the spiritual teaching of 
Jesus we depart from essential Chris- 
tianity as certainly as if we admitted 
the moral inadequacy of our Lord’s 
character. 

The writer is not one of those who 
believe that Apostolic theology went 
from the first on false tracks, or that 
without incalculable impoverishment 
and damage the Church can depart 
from the main lines of the Apostolic 
teaching, doctrinal, or mystical, or ethi- 
cal.* But, on the other hand, it seems 
to him that neither the Apostolic teach- 


* It is, of course, impossible within the present 
limits to show the intimate correlation between 
the ideas of Ohrist, and the leading Apostolic 
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ing nor the teaching of Christ can be 
rightly understood if we follow the 
traditional method of reading the mind 


of Christ through the mind of the 
Apostles. The converse method seems 
the only true one, and an independent 
study of the mind of the historical 


Jesus the best gateway into the 
thought-world of the Epistles. What, 
then, are these distinctive ideas of 


Jesus on which His Life and Charac- 
ter rest. There are three that are cen- 
tral—the Divine Fatherhood, the King- 
dom of God, and His own necessary 
place in the spiritual realm as Medi- 
ator of the new Life. It was chiefly 
the last of these ideas that the Apos- 


tolic thinkers fastened upon and 
wrought out with extraordinary in- 
sight and power. Their results are 


classical for the Christian life. The 
first and second, also, of course, reap- 
pear in their writings, but not with the 
same fulness and clearness. For them 
the Gospels must be our norm. Un- 
less we understand the first and second 
of these ideas the character of Jesus 
will be unintelligible to us, and unless 
We accept the third it will cease to be 
morally ideal. 

(1) Take, first, the idea of the Divine 
Fatherhood. The whole spirit and 
genius of the character of Jesus are 
rooted in the Fatherhood of God. His 
life is essentially filial in its type. Ab- 
solute trust and absolute dedication 
are its watchwords. The Gospels 
show us His public life, beginning with 
the Divine Words, “This is my Belov- 
ed Son,” and closing with His dying 
ery, “Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend my Spirit,” and throughout its 
eourse the dominating principle is the 
Revealing of the Father. He is in all 
things “the Son,” after such a fashion 
that only “the Father” can understand 
Him or He the Father. Apart from 


ideas, of Atonement and Regeneration, the Unio 
Mystica and the Church. 
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the truth of the idea of the essential 
Fatherhood of God, the life and death 
of Jesus are no ideal for men. They 
are so penetrated by this filial faith, 
that if it be mistaken, the whole type 
of character is radically mistaken also; 
while if that faith be well-grounded 
the character can never be outdone. 
(2) Take, next, the idea of the King- 
dom. Jesus is not content with living 
this filial life for Himself alone. He 
believes that His Father has sent Him 
to found a new spiritual order, to bring 
all men into the Son-life which He Him- 
self lives. He does this by creating a 
new Society, a new order of Human- 
ity, and in spite of all the dangers in- 
volved in the use of the term He links 
this new Society on to the ideals of 
Hebrew prophecy by describing it as 
“the Kingdom of God.” Sometimes He 
speaks of that Kingdom as already 
present, and sometimes as future. In 
the former case He plainly means that 
it is already germinally present among 
men; in the latter case He thinks of 
it as able to attain its full embodiment 
and expression only in the Day of His 
triumph. He can view it in this two- 
fold aspect because the Kingdom is 
not only the goal of human effort and 
agony, not only a great spiritual struc- 
ture to be slowly built up as men have 
built up the great structure of Civiliza- 
tion; it is, from the first, a Kingdom 
of the Divine grace, a free gift of God 
to men. In the latter sense it is com- 
plete from the first. It exists, in prin- 
ciple, in Jesus the Mediator, by faith 
in whom a man at once enters the 
great Divine Human Society, becomes 
thereby an inheritor of the Divine For- 
giveness, the Divine Providence and the 
Divine Spirit, and finds at once his 
place and work as a Son of Ged in the 
nascent commonwealth of redeemed 
humanity. But the Kingdom is also 
future. Complete in principle as it is 
from the first, it has to be wrought 
out and built up in human history by 


the toil and warfare and patient endur- 
ance of the Church. The human race 
has to be won into its communion, and 
human society has to be moralized up 
to the Christ standard, until at every 
point it is dominated by the filial life. 
Not till then will the Kingdom have 
fully come. Hence on this view the 
Christian life, the life of the Church, 
is one long crusade for the Kingdom 
of God. Freed from spiritual and tem- 
poral care by faith in God’s Grace and 
God’s Providence, the disciple is to de- 
vote himself in the most absolute 
fashion to the great spiritual common- 
wealth. He is to pray for it before he 
prays for himself; he is to seek it 
above all things; he is to face the 
Cross itself for its sake. Sparta or 
Rome never made such demands upon 
its citizens as Jesus made upon His fol- 
lowers on behalf of the Kingdom. No 
human commonwealth has ever 
aroused so grand an enthusiasm of 
patriotism in its citizens as burned in 
the spirit of Jesus for the great City 
of God. For it His followers are to 
exult in persecution, to hate the dear- 
est human ties that fetter their su- 
preme consecration, to lose their mean- 
er selves and find their true lives in 
resolute and thorough-going devotion 
to its interests. The whole drift of 
Christ’s teaching is thus to demand 
public spirit on the largest and grand- 
est scale on behalf of a great Divine- 
human commonwealth towards whose 
consummation all God’s ways with 
man converge. The supreme example 
of such public spirit is found in His 
own Life and Death, which made that 
Kingdom possible for the world of 
men. Such, in the briefest outline, is 
the teaching of Jesus regarding the 
Kingdom of God. 

(83) But the circle of Christ’s teaching 
in general, and His idea of the King- 
dom in particular, only become fully 
intelligible when we consider the third 
great principle of His own necessary 











place as Mediator of the new life. It 
is altogether misleading to represent 
Him as only one who teaches truths 
hitherto unknown or neglected. He 
does not initiate the Kingdom as a 
Newton or a Darwin initiates a new 
epoch in human knowledge, by first di- 
vining and giving expression to a neg- 
lected truth, and then standing aside 
and letting the truth win its way. He 
speaks as one who is the initiator of 
a cosmic change, rather than as a dis- 
coverer and teacher. He has come not 
only to reveal the Father, but to make 
it possible for all men to live the filial 
life as he lived it. He is not simply 
the announcer, He is the creator of the 
New Kingdom. It is through faith in 
Him that men enter it, and through 
a continually deepening fellowship 
with Him that they are sustained in 
the new filial life. To deal adequate- 
ly here with this great and critical 
question of the permanent place of 
Christ as Mediator would be of course 
impossible, but to omit it from any 
sketch, however brief, of His teaching, 
would be to omit an essential and or- 
ganic part. ‘To err here is to lose the 
key to the greater part of Apostolic 
Christianity, as well as to any coherent 
account of the character and teaching 
of our Lord. If we cannot see our way 
to accept its truth, we are, moreover, 
left in extreme moral perplexity before 
that considerable portion of the Gospel 
narratives which bears upon what is 
known as “the self-assertion of 
Jesus.” 

The only way to save the character of 
Jesus, on this view, is to excise this 
portion of the record, and we can only 
do this by critical violence, which in 
fact does not save the situation. But 
if we accept it, not only the character 
but the teaching comes out in its full 
grandeur and unity. If, in the Divine 


order, He holds, thus, a necessary and 
permanent place, it was imperative that 
He should make this plain, a crime of 
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the first magnitude against God and 
man had He not so spoken. 

The more we study the character and 
ideas of Christ, and the better we un- 
derstand the peculiar character of the 
religious experience which is depicted 
with such astonishing wealth and va- 


riety in the Apostolic writings, the 
less, I believe, shall we be content 
with the view that the work of Christ 
was only declarative of a _ standing 
Ideal order of the Universe, and the 
more shall we be driven to the conclu- 
sion that the Divine Will was at work 
through Him in an essentially creative 
fashion, that in Him the great Power 
which “sits dark at the centre’ of the 
Universe came forth in Personal form, 
and initiated a new spiritual epoch of 
Redemption and Regeneration as well 
as of Revelation on the day when Jesus 
proclaimed the advent of the Kingdom 
of God. 

In the light of this central truth that 
“God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself,” we can under- 
stand the permanent and necessary 
place of Christ as Mediator of the New 
Life. Entrance into the Kingdom is 
won by personal faith in him. Those 
who receive Him as Saviour and Lord 
find themselves living for the end for 
which He lived, and looking on their 
brethren, on Nature, on God’s ways 
with men, with his eyes. The real 
meaning of the kingdom becomes clear 
to them only as acquaintance with Him 
deepens. It is only out of this deep- 
ening acquaintance that the ideal wins 
richness and color, breadth and detail. 
Our conceptions of the Fatherhood of 
God are “baptized into Christ.” He is 
“the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and our God and Father in 
Him.” So, too, the idea of the King- 
dom is baptized into Christ. It is the 
Kingdom as Christ conceived it, im- 
bued with His ideas of God, of the 
Soul, and of the true good for man. 
At every moment the new life and the 
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new thought are initiated and sus- 
tained through the Mediator, who is 
at once the Way, the Truth and the 
Life. 

It is, I believe, along the line of 
thought thus traced out, which leads 
from reverence for the character to 
acceptance of the ideas of Jesus, and 
from that again to recognition of Him 
as Mediator of the new filial life of the 
Kingdom and Lord of the soul, that 
the current admiration of Jesus can 
best be turned into living faith and the 
obedience of the will. When that re- 
turn to faith takes place the Church 
will find that she has not had all this 
long toil and conflict for nothing. She 
will find rather that on the way she 
has gained positive results of incal- 
culable value for the world at the 
present crisis of its history. We shall 
now endeavor to show that this is the 
case. 

Parallel with the process of theologi- 
cal development outlined above there 
have gone on great changes in the 
practical world, and new problems 
have emerged, on the right solution of 
which the progress, and even the very 
existence of civilization depends. Of 
these we shall consider three, the prob- 
lems raised by the new relations of the 
higher and lower races, by the new or- 
ganization of industry, and by the in- 
ternational anarchy of Christendom. 


Il. 


(1) None of these changes is more 
remarkable than that which has gradu- 
ally brought the lower races of the 
world, first into economic, and then, to 
a very large extent, into political su- 
bordination to the more advanced peo- 
ples. 

Up to the time of the discovery of 
the New World Christendom occupied 
a very small part of the surface of the 
globe. The 18th century was largely 
occupied, as Sir John Seeley has 


shown,‘ with the international struggle 


for the temperate zones, the areas of 
the earth’s surface best fitted for 
colonization by the white races of 
mankind. With the second half 
of the 18th century Great Britain 
entered on a new _ career, first 
of commercial, and then of political 
conquest, within the tropical zones, 
and since then the struggle for the 
tropics and their trade has underlain 
a very large proportion of her wars, 
and directed a very large part of her 
diplomacy. Mr. Kidd® has pointed out 
that this struggle for the control of the 
tropics has taken the place of the 
struggle for the temperate zones, which 
has been decided “on the whole, over- 
whelmingly in favor of the English- 
speaking peoples.” It is, to begin with, 
a struggle for trade; but commercial 
influence, under modern conditions, al- 
most inevitably leads to political an- 
nexation, and so, within our days, the 
control of the inferior races by the 
more civilized has progressed with in- 
creasing rapidity. One whole conti- 
nent has been divided, within human 
memory, by the great European Pow- 
ers; the British Empire has annexed 
Burmah; China and Siam are threat- 
ened; the United States have taken 
over the Spanish possessions in the 
tropical zones of both hemispheres; 
Madagascar has been annexed by 
France, and in the South Pacific the 
rivalry of the European nations has 
more than once gravely imperilled their 
home relations. The results of this 
vast economic movement can as yet 
only be dimly descried. What is per- 
fectly obvious is that hundreds of mil- 
lions of the less advanced peoples are 
being drawn into ever closer relations 
with their stronger neighbors, as the 
railheads creep through the forests and 
over the plains, and the network of 
cables expands on the ocean floor, and 


4“Expansion of England.’’ 
5 ‘*The Control of the Tropics.” 














the speed of the great liners increases 
year by year. The causes which have 
produced this vast movement are oper- 
ating still, and are likely to operate 
with increasing power as time goes on. 
It is, moreover, an irrevocable step 
which has thus been taken. “The com- 
pletion of this World Process,” says 
Mr. Bryce,’ “is a specially great and 
fateful event, becauses it closes a page 
for ever. The conditions that are now 
vanishing can never recur. The civil- 
ized and semi-civilized races cannot re- 
lapse into their former isolation.” The 
economic bonds which bind the lower 
and higher races together in this new 
and more intimate intercourse are too 
numerous and too strong to be rup- 
tured. Human society, as a whole, has 
therefore entered on a new phase 
which must have consequences of tran- 
scendent importance for the weal or 
woe of the human race. Mr. Bryce 
has described the situation in forcible 
language. “It is hardly too much to 
say,” he continues, “that for economic 
purposes all mankind is fast becoming 
one people, in which the hitherto back- 
ward nations are taking a place analo- 
gous to that which the unskilled work- 
ers have held in each one of the civil- 
ized nations. Such an event opens a 
new stage in world-history, a stage 
whose significance has perhaps been as 
yet scarcely realized either by the 
thinker or by the man of action.’ 
Now even those who look beneath the 
surface and discern the true course of 
events often fail to realize the true 
gravity of the problem with which 
Christendom is now confronted. We 
are apt to conclude that such a closer 
relation between the lower and the 
higher races can only be for good, in- 
asmuch as its inevitable effect will be 
to raise the lower races towards the 
level of the higher. But what guaran- 
tee have we that the lower will not rath- 


* Romanes Lecture, p. 8. 
7 Romanes Lecture, p. 9. 
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er drag the higher down towards their 


own level? Is it so certain that the 
moral gains of the higher races are so 
secure that they can be maintained in 
spite of all the dangers and tempta- 
tions that contact with peoples of a 
weaker, and often of a debased, type 
is certair to bring about? 

We have one great illustration in his- 
tory of the danger in question in the 
days of the decline of the Roman Re- 
public and the rise of the Empire. On 
the one hand the rapacity and tyranny 
of the Roman governing classes abroad 
led to the ruin of liberty at home; while 
om the other hand Rome itself was 
flooded with the scum of the East. The 
speeches of Cicero give us one side of 
the story and Juvenal and Taeitus the 
other. 


In Tiberim defiuxit Orontes. 


Religion and morality alike became de- 
based. If this has happened once 
why should it not happen again? The 
injury done to the higher civilization 
may take to-day the same two-fold 
form that it did then. It may be that 
the direct contagion of the vices of 
barbarism or effete civilization may 
spread through the veins of Christen- 
dom. The master may learn the vices 
of the slave or freedman. But it is 
more probable that the evil will be of 
a more indirect and subtle kind. If 
the higher races exploit the lower, 
sooner or later their own freedom will 
become a thing of the past, and the 
modern Free States, like the City of 
the Seven Hills, and for similar rea- 
sons, will retrograde from liberty to 
despotism. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more certain 
than that the enslavement or exploita- 
tion of weaker races finds its inevitable 
nemesis in the deterioration of the op- 
pressor. That lesson is written plain 
on the broad page of human history. 
It was the sense of this that caused 
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the gigantic struggle of the American 
Civil War. Behind all questions of 
State rights there was the sense that 
there was in the very body of the peo- 
ple a huge growth that was foreign to 
its true life, and that must be excised 
even by the terrible surgery of civil 
war. 

The only way in which the free peo- 
ple can govern the lower races with- 
out eventual loss of their own liberties 
is found when the ruling power is pre- 
pared to subordinate its own interests 
to the common good, and steady per- 
sistence in such a course means re- 
morseless antagonism to the greed of 
the moment and to all the more vul- 
gar ambitions of private and national 
egotism. The real question, therefore, 
is whether or not the ruling races in 
our own day have attained sufficient 
moral force for the task they have as- 
sumed. If they have, the dangers may 
be all transcended, and a new and bet- 
ter epoch may be opened. If they have 
not, then we are entering on one of the 
most tragic ages of time. For good or 
evil, humanity is face to face with one 
of its greatest problems, and human 
foresight, unaided, cannot even pretend 
to pierce the mists which shroud the 
future. 

Now is it a mere accident or an evil 
fate that just at this moment Christen- 
dom should have been called, as it 
were, into the very presence of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and should be face to face 
with Him as no Christian century has 
been since the first? Is it for nothing 
that this Divine Apparition should have 
come forth once more before the eyes 
of men, that this Voice which speaks in 
such great accents of the infinite value 
of the meanest human soul should have 
been heard anew by human ears? Is 
it for nothing that just when this great 
temptation has come to the rich and 
powerful peoples to treat the weaker 
and poorer aS mere instruments of 


their avarice, and lust, and pride, the 
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solemn shadow of the Cross should fall 
between, and just when the pride of 
earthly empire is at its highest, the 
vision of the Divine Kingdom should 
turn its glories dim for all the keener 
eyes? What Christian man, at least, 
can believe it? To me it seems wiser 
to say, “O, the depth of the riches both 
of the Wisdom and Knowledge of God! 
How unsearchable are His judgments 
and His ways past finding out!” 

But it may be asked, What practical 
programme has the Christian Church, 
in the light of the new knowledge, for 
the present situation? What can it 
contribute to the solution of this tre- 
mendous world problem? 

(a) First of all the Churches must 
set themselves with a thoroughness and 
resolution hitherto unattained to the 
evangelization of the world. In the 
light of the situation outlined above 
this is the only way to a radical solu- 
tion. In spite of prejudice, apathy and 
scorn, the missionary enterprise of 
Christianity has already asserted its 
place as a world factor, but it has by no 
means come to its rights either within 
or outside the Church. As the economic 
and political situation develops, and 
the new Christian synthesis gains in se- 
curity and strength, it is sure to ac- 
quire greater and greater prominence. 
It will become ‘clearer and clearer as 
time goes on, that not only for the sake 
of the heathen peoples but for the sake 
of the higher races themselves its suc- 
cess is a vital interest of humanity. In 
the judgment of the writer there is no 
real hope, no radical solution, to be 
found independently of this. The age 
of isolation is passing fast. The world 
is growing into one economic whole. 
For the moral health of mankind there 
must be no slums in the City of God. 

Again, we ask, Is it by pure hazard 
or adverse fate that, just at this par- 
ticular crisis, the missionary enter- 
prise should find a _ secure religious 
basis in the restoration to its central 

















place in Christian thought of the Idea 
of the Kingdom of God? It is not 
enough that so mighty an enterprise 
should rest upon the motive of com- 
passion alone, or on isolated texts or 
passages of the sacred writings. It 
must be shown to be involved in the 
very Idea of Christianity, so that a 
Christian life in which it has no place 
is as great a moral contradiction as 
one which is indifferent to the elemen- 
tary virtues of the Christian moral 
ideal. This, I take it, is what the 
practical application of the idea of the 
Kingdom implies. Of course the evan- 
gelization of the lower races taken by 
itself will not solve the problem. The 
United States is a part of Christendom 
alike in its White States and in its 
Black Belt, and yet it is face to face 
to-day with a situation of heartbreak- 
ing difficulty, a damnosa hereditas of the 
utmost perplexity, in the relations of 
the higher and the lower races. Never- 
theless, that situation would be infi- 
nitely worse than it is if the negroes 
were still heathen of the West African 
type. 

(b) The Christianization of the lower 
races, therefore, implies not merely 
their evangelization, it implies also 
their training and discipline in Chris- 
tian civilization. There are some to- 
day who believe that the world can be 
evangelized in this generation; but 
there is no one who dreams that the 
other process can be accomplished save 
through many generations. Neverthe- 
less, all who are acquainted with the 
literature of the subject know of the 
progress that has already been made. 
Dr. Dennis’s volumes* show how in- 
evitably the evangelizing movement 
passes into the sociological phase. The 
reasons for this are plain, and in view 
of the next stage of the argument of 
these articles, it will be necessary to 
dwell for a little upon them. Let us 
suppose for the moment that a mis- 
* “Christian Missions and Social Progress."’ 
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sionary goes to the foreign field imbued 
with the individualist conception of sal- 


vation. He believes that inasmuch as 
his business is the salvation of souls, 
the preaching of the Gospel is the one 
thing that he has to do, and resolves to 
confine himself to that, and to the 
training of his converts in the knowl- 
edge of its regenerating truths. After 
prolonged labor he sees some results, 
the converts are baptized, and a Chris- 
tian community begins to grow up 
around him. But he soon finds that 
these converts are not in the same posi- 
tion as converts at home. All around 
them lies a great heathen environment, 
which calls to them, with a myriad 
voices to which their minds respond 
only too well. They have been brought 
up, perhaps, in the zenana, or harem; 
they breathe the tainted atmosphere of 
a society whose customs are shot 
through and through with heathen 
ideas; they are ostracized by their 
caste, or tribal warfare renders the 
very foundations of their society inse- 
cure; their untrained minds are intimi- 
dated by the prestige of heathen learn- 
ing, or are the prey to superstitious 
terrors of sorcery or witchcraft. Nor 
do these forces act only on the minds 
of native Christians. The missionary 
soon realizes that they are one great 
obstacle to his gaining converts. Hence 
Christian missions pass speedily into 
the sociological stage. The endeavor 
is now made to create a Christian en- 
vironment, to abolish polygamy, to put 
down slavery, to moralize existing in- 
stitutions, to raise schools, colleges 
and technical institutes, and, in a 
word, to create Christian common- 
wealths, which may be prosperous 
spiritual provinces of a world-wide 
Kingdom of God. The aim, in short, 
to reach the individual soul inevitably 
expands into an endeavor to create a 
society imbued with the Spirit of 
Christ. The former aim must always 
come first and remain first, but with- 
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out this expansion it is powerless to 
effect its ends. 

It is only, then, in the success of this 
two-fold Christian enterprise that there 
can be any real hope of radically solv- 
ing the problem before human society 
at the present time. Before it mere 
secular statemanship stands helpless. 
It needs forces which are not at its 
command, and which only the Chris- 
tian Church can supply. For both 
phases of that enterprise, the evangel- 
izing and the moralizing of the lower 
races, the theologicat development, as 
we have seen, has prepared the way. 
But that same development has also 
brought to the front another aspect of 
the Church’s duty. 

(c) If we are to be in earnest with 
the Kingdom of God, we must insist 
that the whole policy of the Christian 
State towards the lower races shall be 
in harmony with the Christian ideal. 
The Church does not want the aid of 
the State in her specific work of the 
evangelizing of the lower peoples; she 
is incomparably better without-it. But 
she has the right and the duty to insist 
that the State shall not abuse its power 
over these peoples at the dictation of 
private greed or national vanity. She 
is committed to war to the death 
against all attempts, for example, to 
bring back slavery on any pretences, or 
to tolerate the exploitation of the weak- 
er peoples by the strong. She must 
use all her resources to insist that the 
higher nations shall govern the lower 
only in the interests of the common 
good. The signs are many and sinis- 
ter that a stern and prolonged conflict 
is here advancing upon her which may 
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well take rank with the great fights of 
history, the fights of the soul, of which 
wars are but incidents, and which are 
dated not by years but by centuries. 
It is only by the Christian Church fac- 
ing the situation in all its breadth and 
intricacy, and realizing it in all its 
gravity, that its dangers can be 
transcended and the victory won. 

It is true that the solution here indi- 
cated, which includes the spiritual re- 
generation and moralization of the low- 
er races, lies far outside the ken of 
most of our statesmen and publicists, 
as it lies far beyond the immediate 
horizon within which their thoughts 
and purposes move. But the deeper 
and more enduring forces in history 
are making towards it, and in the great 
movement of religious thought out- 
lined in the earlier part of this article 
we can discern the slow formation of 
a new religious synthesis adapted to 
the moral necessities of the coming 
age. Just as throughout the 17th and 
18th centuries we can discern many 
hidden forces preparing the new syn- 
thesis of thought and belief on which 
our modern democratic life rests, can 
“descend, at once, as it were, beneath 
the surface of things into a region of 
twilight, where, as in a vast workshop, 
Wwe see, being slowly extended, the 
great framework of principles on which 
the modern theory of Society has 
been reared,’” so here, throughout the 
latter half of the 19th century, we can 
discern a similar process, the slow birth 
of new ideals, the gathering force of 
new motives, the increasing sense of a 


new Divine Call. 
D. 8. Cairns. 
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A RODEO IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


“Rodeo” in Spanish means a cattle 
market; in its Californian significance 
the word is translated by the Century 
Dictionary “round-up.” But the differ- 
ence between the round-up of the 
Western plains and the rodeo of Cali- 
fornia is racial as well as lingual. The 
round-up is characteristic of the West 
and the Westerner. As a function—if 
it can with any propriety be termed 
such—it bears the same relation to the 
rodeo which coarse Irish frieze bears 
to brocade. Compare the two words 
vaquero and cowboy, and remember 
that the Sierras lie between them! 

On a big rancho, such as the lovely 
Atascadero, preparations for the rodeo 
would begin some weeks before the 
event. Of the exact date Don Juan 
Bautista, the padrone, has duly notified 
all neighbors within a hundred miles. 
The sefioritas have looked to the 
strings of their guitars and mando- 
lings, prattling of the caballeros and 
their feats of horsemanship; the ma- 
yor-domo has strengthened the under- 
pinning of the platform built for the 
ladies beneath a gigantic live oak: a 
sanctuary high out of the dust and 
overlooking the rodeo-ground. Hard 
by, a trout stream babbles and bubbles 
on its way to the Pacific; and in the 
cool shade of a clump of willows, upon 
eanvas stretched tightly over damp 
earth, rough tables and benches furnish 
a leafy banqueting hall. 

Upon the eve of the rodeo such guests 
as come from a distance arrive at the 
ranch-house: a long, low, “adobe” 
building, red-tiled, and crowning a 
small hill. Some bring, each, half a 
dozen vaqueros and forty or fifty 
horses. Father Carlon, of the Santa 

1 The tamale is made of chicken (sea-gulls are 
said to be used when chickens are unavailable) 


chopped up with raisins and olives, simmered in 
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Barbara Mission, is an honored guest, 
the best of good fellows, a rare story- 


. 
teller, and, of course, a laudator tem- 


poris acti. He will be sure to remind 
his old friend, a tall New Englander, 
who sailed round the Horn in the for- 
ties, that he—the miserable heretic!— 
was constrained to walk, draped in a 
sheet, carrying a couple of tapers, from 
the landing at Santa Barbara to the 
steps of the Mission Church, which 
then and there received him into her 
bosom, giving him absolution for all 
sins and the best-dowered maiden in 
the countryside for a wife! 

Atthe back of the house, where the 
peons and Inditas (Indian  serving- 
girls) are making merry, the Jew Na- 
than is exploiting the contents of his 
pack: filmy mantillas, robozos, em- 
broidered gloves, silken hose, and the 
like. He it is who has introduced into 
Arcadia the credit system. To-day he 
hardly dares to show his shrewd face to 
the padrone; to-morrow—half a score of 
years hence—when he has set up a 
small store in the nearest town, Don 
Juan Bautista’s name will be writ 
large in the ledger. The son of Nathan 
the pedlar is destined to live in a pal- 
ace of Van Ness Avenue, the Juden 
Strasse of San Francisco; the son of 
Don Juan Bautista, that handsome 
youth who sings so charmingly, will 
peddle, in his turn, not rebozos, but 
tamales’ in Monterey, the ancient capi- 
tal of Alta California. 

Within, the “adobe” is given up al- 
most entirely to the women. The men 
will sleep beneath the live oaks, or in 
the huge barn, or on the floor of the 
veranda. But sleep is not to be 
thought of till long past midnight. 


a rich sauce, rolled in maize batter, tied up in a 
corn-leaf, and steamed—a most savory delicacy! 
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After supper the young people sing. 
Around the camp-fires of the round- 
ups in Colorado and Wyoming the writ- 
er has listened to “Over the Hills to the 
Poor-house,” or “Remember the Tramp 
has to Live,” ballads dear to the heart 
of the cowboy; but invariably the 
songs of the rodeo were love-lilts; 
both words and music charming and 
pathetic, eloquent of a simple, kindly, 
courteous people. 

Dances succeed the songs. Don Juan 
Bautista is anxious to entertain some 
American visitors with El Son and 
La Bamba, the latter a favorite of the 
Inditas. A girl places on her head a 
glass of water, and then, slowly re- 
volving, picks up the handkerchiefs 
which the vaqueros fling at her feet. 
Another Indita is crowned with a huge 
sombrero. Upon this is placed another 
and another, till the pile of hats is 
nearly a yard high. A pretty and ac- 
complished performer will be sure to 
have dozens of silver coins dropped 
into her lap. After the contra-danza, 
not unlike our Sir Roger de Coverley, 
the guests bid each other good-night. 
Then, for an hour at least, gusts of 
jJaughter will burst from the rooms 
given over to the girls. These die 
down into silence, broken only by the 
shrilling of the grasshoppers and the 
croakings of frogs. 

Outside the house the air is delight- 
fully fresh, and fragrant with a thou- 
sand odors sweet in the nostrils (and 
the memories) of a Californian: odors 
of sage and pine, of wild lilac and the 
pungent tar-weed, and aromatic herbs 
innumerable. Above, the stars flare 
in a sky the color of a lapis-lazuli. 
Before dawn the sea mist steals up 
from the ocean, and steals back again, 
leaving behind a largesse of moisture, 
bespangling every blade of grass, each 
thirsty sun-parched leaf. 

But long before the sun rises above 
the distant peaks of the Coast Range 
the vaqueros are in the saddle. And 
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from each neighboring rancho men, 
lynx-eyed, indefatigable, patient, have 
ridden forth into the cafions and hills, 
driving before them the cattle, suffer- 
ing none to escape. Now and again 
some incident breaks the monotony of 
this colossal “drive.” A recalcitrant 
two-year-old makes a wild rush for 
freedom down a slope where the or- 
dinary man would hesitate to follow 
afoot. Rocks, crumbling shale, brist- 
ling manzanita and chaparral, squirrel 
holes, present no terrors to the va- 
quero. Horse and rider swiftly over- 
take their quarry. It doubles with in- 
credible activity. From above another 
vaquero shouts derisively. The horse 
needs no touch of the huge jangling 
spurs. He turns and pursues, supple 
as a cat. At length, panting, spent, 
foaming at the mouth, the baffled beast 
rejoins the herd. 

Nowadays such methods no longer 
obtain. Upon the small wire-fenced 
ranges cattle are driven at a walk to 
the corrals; an obstinate beast is al- 
lowed to escape. He will be easily 
captured on the morrow. But twenty- 
five years ago fences, with rare excep- 
tions, were not to be found on the big 
ranchos, and the gathering together of 
eattle was an undertaking which had 
to be accomplished swiftly, thoroughly, 
and at all hazards. 

Meantime, near the rodeo-ground the 
barbecue’ is being prepared. Some old 
vaquero, too infirm of body to ride in- 
to the hills, is in command of half a 
dozen peons. Under his directions 
trenches have been dug and are now 
aglow with red-hot ashes. Near these, 
in the shade of an ancient sycamore, 
are rows of willow spits piercing hun- 
dreds of small juicy steaks. Presently 
a couple of Inditas bring down from 
the house the salsa, a sauce cunningly. 
compounded of chillies, tomatoes and 
onions. The padrone himself super- 


2 The barbecue is a picnic, of which the princi- 
pal feature is the roasting of meat upon spits. 














intends the cooling of the wines. If 
you look into that pool just below the 
waterfall, where the big trout lie, you 
will see no trout, but dozens of bottles 
—claret and beer and lemonade for the 
sefioritas. Other Inditas arrive with 
sweetmeats, azucarillos and the like, 
and one of them carries two big pails 
full to the brim with tamales. 

Above the laughter of the women and 
the hoarse directions of the men you 
will hear the bellowing of the cattle. 
They are coming in small bunches 
from every point of the compass, out 
of every gulch and cafior, blackening 
the brown pasture in front of the cor- 
rals and seeking the shade of the trees, 
the cool pools of the creek, and the 
laguna below the ranch-house. 

Very soon now the cutting-out begins, 
and the branding of calves in the big 
corral. To-day calves are branded 
early in the spring, and beef cattle, 
the fat steers, are “cut out” later. Yes- 
terday one rodeo served for both pur- 
poses. But “cutting out” and “brand- 
ing” challenge little attention and in- 
terest on the part of the company as- 
sembled; although you will see the 
women nudging each other when some 
famous vaquero enters the corral. 
Their entertainment will be provided 
later, when the business of the rodeo 
is over, after the siesta which succeeds 
the barbecue. 

By this time the sun is high in the 
heavens. Clouds of fine white dust 
hang over and about the corrals. The 
face of the landscape has changed, 
taking on that worn, worked-out ex- 
pression familiar to all who have so- 
journed in tropical or semi-tropical 
countries. The exquisite elusive tints 
of early morning and late evening, the 
delicate heliotrope and rose shadows, 
the ethereal amber and blue haze, the 
opaline mists, have vanished. It is 
high noon. 

Don Juan Bautista dismounts, gives 
his horse to a boy, and ascends the 
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platform. He tells his guests that the 
barbecue is awaiting them. An antici- 
patory glow of pleasure lightens up the 
somewhat stolid, yellow faces of the 
duefias. One stout dame confesses 
that a well-roasted rib, tasting of the 
fire, tickles her palate more than all 
the tamales and chiles rellenos (stuffed 
green peppers) in California. The 
sefloritas follow demurely, smiling, 
wondering possibly what caballero will 
wait on them in the willows. All are 
enchanted with the arrangements made 
for their comfort. Year after year, 
the same place, the same food, the 
same faces, provoke the same courtly 
phrases of appreciation, which flow so 
smoothly from Latin lips. 

The English stranger, perhaps, re- 
calls some lines in the “Iliad.” This 
feast is Homeric. The amount of 
meat eaten amazes him. Some of the 
vaqueros perform prodigies. The 
white spits are passed from hand to 
hand, and the reek of the roasted 
meat seems to intoxicate the revellers. 
An inordinate appetite comes with the 
eating, engendered by the pungent sal-~ 
sa, and a thirst to match it. In an- 
other country, at another time, in any 
place save this clump of willows, such 
a scene might arouse repugnance, dis- 
gust. Here, in a world set far from 
civilization, these Gargantuan meals 
excite nothing but a mild surprise. 
Even so ate Agememnon and Achilles 
and the patriarchs of Israel. 

After such a banquet sleep is the one 
thing possible. The men roll their 
cigarettes and smoke them; the wom- 
en, smiling languorously, slip away. A 
stout Mexican puts to the blush the 
adage concerning empty vessels mak- 
ing most sound. Flat on his back, he 
snores abominably. Forgive him! He 
has been in the saddle since four in the 
morning, and has ridden eighty miles 
on the previous day! Beside him, in 
a graceful pose, lies a handsome youth 
with black curling hair and an olive 
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skin of remarkable texture. Look well 
at him. Of the many now assembled 
together his name alone will be re- 
membered. A seraphic expression in- 
forms his delicate features. This is 
José Damietta, the brigand, highway- 
man, and desperado, lover of many 
women, slayer of many men, the fa- 
mous outlaw, now an innocent and ob- 
scure boy, known only as a bold and 
skilful vaquero. He _ smiles in his 
sleep, revealing his white, even teeth. 
Ten years hence he will be shot down, 
like a mad dog, by the Sheriff of San 
Luis Obispo and his posse! 

Two hours pass, 

The breeze stirs the tremulous leaves 
of the cottonwoods; some of the cattle 
move slowly out of the shade of the 
live oaks, and begin to browse upon 
the bunch-grass; the distant mountains 
reveal prismatic colors underlying their 
dun livery; the foothills have assumed 
a garment of pale green; the skies 
above are less crudely blue; the creek 
seems to prattle more joyously as it 
hastens to the seas; the blue jays flit 
chattering through the thickets of man- 
zanita; the quail are calling in the 
chaparral, 

José Damietta is the first to wake 
up. He rubs his onyx-colored eyes and 
rolls a cigarette. Seeing—and hearing 
—stout Anton, the Mexican, he smites 
him hard upon the shoulder. The 
giant rises, groaning and wrathful. The 
others open their eyes and mouths. The 
vaqueros chaff each other. José re- 
minds Anton that he missed the near 
hind hoof of a calf twice running, and 
that Carmelita looked very contemptu- 
ous. Anton grunts out an inarticulate 
oath as José leaves the willows and be- 
takes himself to the corrals, where a 
fresh horse is awaiting him. The 
horse neighs as his master approaches, 
carrying the heavy saddle and the 
bridle with its immense steel bit inlaid 
with silver. José is a dandy, but evi- 


dently he considers his horse’s appear- 
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ance before his own. He rubs him 
down, humming a song as the coat of 
the fine animal shines beneath his 
touch. Then he carefully adjusts the 
gay blanket and flings upon it the huge 
saddle. The horse grunts as the cinch 
is pulled tight and snaps playfully at 
José’s shoulder. Beyond, at the edge 
of the corral, flutters a petticoat. José 
sees it, and smiles as he springs into 
the saddle. The horse plunges twice 
before he is steadied into the easy, fa- 
nhiliar “lope.” 

“Ojala! Josito!” 

José twirls his tiny moustache. 

“Ay! Magdalena, mi querida!” 

The girl at the corner of the corral 
drops a handkerchief with a tantaliz- 
ing laugh, springing back as she does 
so. José touches his horse’s flanks 
with the big blunt spurs. The horse 
glides into a gallop. Man and maid— 
the one going at top speed, the other 
standing motionless—eye the small 
piece of cambric, snow-white against 
the brown, sun-baked ground. José 
swoops out of and back into the sad- 
dle; the horse turns, is stopped almost 
at the feet of the girl, who holds out 
her hand for the handkerchief. José 
coolly pockets it. The girl blushes 
and praises the horse. José displays 
its paces, yaulting on and off and over 
the animal. The _ girl watches him 
with parted lips, her eyes suffused 
with light, her bosom heaving beneath 
her rebozo. 

In and about the big corral the com- 
pany have again assembled. Expec- 
tation animates the faces of the duefias 
and sparkles in the eyes of the sejor- 


itas. They are about to witness a 
thrilling feat of horsemanship—el 
colear. 


In the centre of the corral stands a 
young bull, long-horned, lean, savage. 
At a word from the mayor-domo the 
huge gate is flung open and two horse- 
men dart in. The gate is closed. The 
bull hesitates, grunts defiantly, and 

















turns tail as a reata (lasso) whistles 
about his head. Three times he gal- 
lops round the corral, quickening his 
pace beneath the hoarse shouts of his 
pursuers. At the right moment the 
gate is flung) open. The bull, seeing 
liberty and the cool laguna, bolts wild- 
ly for the opening. The vaqueros, who 
have decided by lot their positions, 
race up alongside, one on the right, the 
other on the left. As the bull passes 
out of the corral each man reaches for 
the tail. The vaquero on the right has 
the obvious disadvantage of being 
obliged to “tail” the bull with his left 
hand. The unwritten rules of “el 
colear” exact that the beast shall be 
thrown and tied within sixty feet of the 
corral! 

As the three thunder through the 
opening it is seen that Anton, the 
stout Mexican, has the tail. With a 
twist of the wrist he places it beneath 
his left knee. At the same moment, 
obedient to the touch of his rider, the 
horse turns slightly to the right, the 
bull crashes end over end. <A column 
of dust obscures the huge body. As 
it clears away Anton is to be seen 
afoot beside the bull, the pella, a piece 
of soft raw hide some seven feet long, 
in hand. With incredible swiftness 
and dexterity he binds the bull’s legs 
so that the animal cannot rise. Then 
he bows proudly to the assembled com- 
pany, who acclaim his triumph with 
loud cheers, waving of handkerchiefs, 
and clapping of hands. But perhaps 
the most thrilling moment is yet to 
come. The bull, helpless but infuri- 
ated, must be unbound. The sefioritas 
eye with apprehension the long curv- 
ing horns. 

*‘Ay de mi, but his horns are sharp!’ 
exclaims Carmelita. 

Anton springs into the saddle. The 
other vaquero takes in hand his reata, 
loosening the coils with his thin, fine- 
ly-formed fingers. Anton approaches 
the bull, who makes a vicious thrust at 
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the horse. Silence has fallen upon the 
company. 
For a minute man and beast spar for 


an opening. Then Anton bends down 
and loosens a knot, freeing one leg. He 
bends again. The bull rises, shaking 
his shaggy head, glaring defiance at 
his smiling conqueror. Anton incites 
the furious beast to charge by waving 
a crimson silk handkerchief. 

“Ojala!” exclaims Carmelita. 

The bull charges valiantly. Anton 
turns and flies; the other vaquero wid- 
ens the noose of the reata. Anton, 
glancing back over his shoulder, allows 
the bull to close in upon him. Every- 
body begins to laugh; the danger is 
over, but not the fun. The bull is 
timing his last rush when the vaquero 
behind flings his reata. With magical 
precision the noose falls just in front 
of one of his hind legs; a jerk of the 
wrist from the vaquero seems to invest 
the circle of raw hide with the sinuous 
life of a serpent. The loop writhes 
up and around the leg of the bull. The 
vaquero takes his “turns” round the 
horns of the saddle; his horse halts sud- 
denly, sticking out both forelegs. Rider 
and steed stand for an instant rigid, as 
if fashioned out of bronze. The bull 
crashes down, staggers up, and stands 
still, a ludicrous object on three legs, 
the fourth leg extended behind like the 
handle of a teapot. His captor loosens 
the coils about the horns of the sad- 
die. And now a quick eye will just 
perceive a small loop travelling with 
amazing speed from the hand of the 
vaquero, along the reata, till it reaches 
and encircles the head of the bull. In 
an instant the beast is securely tied 
up head to tail. The vaquero gallops 
round him, as he totters and falls, 
amidst the shouts and laughter of the 
onlookers. The vaquero dismounts 
and loosens the coils. When the bull 
is once more free he declines further 
combat. Presently you will see him 
knee-deep in the laguna, none the 
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worse for his encounter, but a humbler 
and more domesticated beast. 

The picking up of coins, big shining 
pesos (dollars), follows. The padrone 
lays several in a row, each some five 
and twenty yards from the other. 
These the vaqueros must snatch from 
the ground, riding at a gallop, and 
each coin so snapped up becomes the 
spoil of its Autolycus. 

Meantime the sefioritas are entreat- 
ing a young man to perform a feat 
which has made him known from Mon- 
terey to San Diego. He is a cadet of 
the Bandini family, famous for its 
dashing cavaliers and beautiful women. 
Laughingly he consents. Below, his 
horse is tied in the shade of a live oak. 
His host and he disappear, the former 
returning alone after an absence of 
some twenty minutes. Every eye on 
the platform is turned towards the 
adobe ranch-house, some two hundred 
yards distant. 

“Ay—ay, here he comes!” 

Young Bandini approaches at a gal- 
lop, holding aloft a tray covered with 
glasses filled nearly to the brim with 
champagne. He charges the platform 
at top speed, and as one nervous girl 
shrieks her apprehension of a catas- 
trophe, reins up, presenting his brittle 
wares unbroken, the wine hardly 
spilled. 

Races bring the afternoon’s enter- 
tainment to a close. Horse is matched 
against horse, and man against horse. 
In the latter the competitors must run 
to and round a post some thirty yards 
from the starting-point. As a rule the 
man afoot wins easily. 

Fifty years ago (and less) a bull and 
grizzly bear fight was likely to be an 
attraction at a big rodeo. The grizzly 
had to be captured by the vaqueros: a 
seemingly difficult and dangerous task, 
yet one easily accomplished by these 
wizards of the reata. Grizzlies were 
very common in the ranges and foot- 
hills of the Santa Lucia mountains, 
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and ravaged the flocks and herds of the 
rancheros up to a comparatively recent 
date. All bears, no matter how nu- 
merous they may be in certain locali- 
ties, are hard to find when you look 
for them; but the grizzly was occasion- 
ally met in open glades lying between 
ridges of impenetrable chaparral, and 
there fell an easy prey to the vaquero, 
who would rope him, tie him to a tree, 
and then gallop away for assistance. 
Three men were sufficient to lead 
“Uncle Ephraim” to the corral prepared 
for him. Two—one on each side—flung 
their reatas over his head and kept 
them taut; the third man brought up 
the rear with his reata fast to the 
monster’s hind leg. If he struggled, 
they stretched him out. As a rule, after 
the most furious resistance he would 
waddle along quietly enough. 

The writer never witnessed one of 
these Titanic combats. The bear had 
the best of it nine times out of ten; 
but old Californians testify that the 
sport was, comparatively speaking, 
tame, the bull or bear frequently de- 
clining to fight. If prolonged, such a 
contest must have been unspeakably 
cruel and demoralizing. Bull-fights, 
too, common enough before the Stars 
and Stripes were unfurled at the Presid- 
io of Monterey, are now forbidden by 
law. The writer was invited to one of 
the last held in Southern California. 
The feat known as “la silla” was at- 
tempted by a veteran who, it was said, 
had learned his art in Madrid. When 
the bull is sufficiently enraged, a chair 
is brought into the ring, in which a 
bandillero seats himself, holding in 
each hand a small beribboned dart. 
The men who have been engaged in 
provoking to fury the bull now retire, 
and the bull, gazing with bloodshot 


eyes around the arena, sees a silent fig- 
ure sitting alone in the centre of the 
ring, presenting his back to the charge. 
The bull rushes, head down, at his 
enemy, who smiles. 


A second later 











the chair is tossed aloft, but the man 
at the supreme moment has leapt 
aside, deftly planting his darts in the 
animal’s shoulders. A marvellous feat, 
truly! But at the bull-fight in question 
the hero’s pluck failed. As the bull 
charged, the man in the chair fied, 
leaping nimbly to the top bars of the 
corral. The spectators shouted with 
laughter, but public opinion approved 
the toreador’s flight. Of all present, 
the bull seemed to be the most sur- 
prised and disappointed. 

Such a scene as the writer has at- 
tempted to reproduce is of the past. 
The few big ranchos which remain yet 
unsubdivided in Southern California 
are fenced, cross-fenced, owned by 
Americans, and “run” upon sound 
business principles, which eliminate 
all expenses save those which are ab- 
solutely necessary. The padrones, as 
they were called, grudged nothing to 
their guests. Their hospitality was 
large as the domains over which they 
held undisputed sway; in every sense— 
patriarchal. Some of these hidalgos— 
for hidalgos they were—could not com- 
pute the value of their possessions. 
Vallejo, for instance, in 1846 had eight 


hundred trained vaquero horses on his - 


ranchos, of which thirty-five were 
picked caballos de su silla—his own pri- 
vate saddle-horses. He owned at least 
forty thousand head of cattle, five 
thousand mares, sheep innumerable, 
and other animals. Amongst his peons 
were carpenters, weavers, blacksmiths, 
masons. 

The writer recalls with pleasure the 
welcome which he has received at the 
hands of rancheros whose very names 
are forgotten on estates they owned 
less than a quarter of a century ago. 
It was no easy matter to escape from 
your kindly host and hostess. The 


courteous phrase, ““My house is yours, 
sefior,” was no empty figure of speech. 
A fresh horse, to be chosen by the trav- 
eller out of his host’s caballada, was 
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offered freely; at the foot of the bed, 
beneath a napkin, lay a heap of “guest 
silver,” never counted, out of which 
the needy were mutely entreated to 
help themselves! 

If these simple, generous Arcadians 
could return to the land they loved, 
with what dismay and horror would 
they perceive the changes which the 
Anglo-Saxon has wrought. The splen- 
did trees are cut down; the foothills, 
ablaze with gorgeous wild flowers, 
have been ploughed up; the marshes, 
the haunt of myriads of wild-fowl, 
have been drained. Only the moun- 
tain peaks of Santa Lucia remain 
the same, sentinels of a paradise across 
which is inscribed the grim word— 
Ichabod! 

The change, of course, was inevita- 
ble. The dawn of a new century finds 
California rich and prosperous. Gold, 
silver, oil, wheat and fruits have filled 
her coffers to the brim; and yet, south 
of Point Conception, the soil and eli- 
mate of the lotus land would seem to 
be pre-eminently adapted to pastoral 
uses and the Latin temperament. The 
daughters of the pioneers who succeed- 
ed the Spanish bloom like the roses of 
Santa Barbara—and fade as quickly. 
Nervous diseases make them old in 
middle age; anzmia sucks the good 
red blood from their veins, even as the 
Southern sun sucks the sap from the 
grass. In a country where sickness 
was once almost unknown, doctors, 
dentists, faith-healers, and quacks in- 
crease and multiply as the quail did of 
yore. It is interesting to speculate 
what the end will be. In the late 
eighties men from the blizzard-stricken 
mid-west, from the boreal northern 
States, from the over-populated Atlan- 
tic seaboard, poured into Southern Cali- 
fornia. Deserts, it is true, the arid 
lands around Los Angeles and San 
Diego, were irrigated by this human 
torrent, and now bloom like the garden 
by Bendemeer’s stream; but the flood 
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percolated also into immense areas 
where it was lost. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres, diverted from their 
pastoral uses by the feverish energy of 
the Gringo (the name given by the old 
Spanish-Californian to the Yankee), 
have been suffered to relapse into sheep 
and cattle ranges again. Innumerable 
homesteads upon Government land 
have been taken up, ploughed up, 
planted to vines and fruit trees—and 
abandoned. Gold came out of the 
waste places of California in prodig- 
ious quantities, and an ironical fate has 
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ordained that it should return in Pro- 
tean form whence it came. 

The old order has been obliterated 
by the new. One song, a favorite with 
the caballeros and sefioritas, had pecu- 
liar significance: 

Adios, adios, para siempre—adios! 

The writer has said elsewhere that 
he never heard it sung without reflect- 
ing that it was the swan-song of the 
Latin to the all-conquering Anglo-Sax- 
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TATA.* 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF JEAN AICARD. 


PART V. 


II. THE ART OF BEING A GRAND- 
FATHER. 


The very next day as the boy lay 
sleeping Adéle let fall the suggestion:— 
“Before long, I ought to write to my 
brother, don’t you think?’ 

“By no manner of means!” replied 
Bounaud sternly, “the child belongs to 
us now. If your brother were to come 
back of his own accord—you know my 
notions on that head—then—perhaps!— 
at all events we would see. But we 
are not to take the first step! That’s 
the least I have a right to ask. 
Promise me that you will make no ad- 
vances.” . 

“But, father—” 

“Promise me. I insist on this. I 
who insist on nothing now-a-days, 
Adéle,” he reiterated gravely, “require 
this of you. Promise me.” 

“I promise,” she said with a sigh. 
“IT will not write without your con- 
sent.” 


“Very well. And 


Now I feel easy.” 


* Trunslated for The Living Age. 


they began forthwith to plan a_ bed- 
chamber for the little Bounaud. The 
old man, after the fashion of his own 
youth, called his grandson by their 
family name. 

It was a serious matter, this fitting 
up of Bounaud’s bedroom. The grand- 
father first unfolded his plan. He 
wanted a magnificent bed with em- 
broidered curtains, wall-paper at five 
francs the roll, a copper bath-tub orna- 
mented with a swan’s head; and in the 
windows he would have stained glass 
reproductions of famous paintings. The 
Saint Cecilia should be hung in the 
best light the room afforded, and the 
child’s crib so placed that the picture 
would be the first object on which his 
waking eyes would rest. Musical in- 
struments were to be hung about the 
walls and the night-light so placed 
that the Saint Cecilia should be always 
visible. 

“I suppose, then, papa,” said Adéle, 
“that we are very rich?” 

“Within two years, my daughter, I 
shall have replaced your dowry. See 
what we are making! Look at the 




















books! You will have at least fifty 
thousand francs when you marry. Why 
shouldn’t he enjoy the rest?” 

“There’s no question of a dowry 
for me. You know perfectly well that 
I shall never marry.” 

“Well, then, it is all his.” 

“It will be his, certainly. But for 
that very reason, we must keep it for 
him, safe.” 

“But it’s a very good thing to give 
him a pretty room; and the money will 
be spent once for all!” 

“Play to him, father, and amuse him 
so! You have abdicated, you know!” 

“That’s true,” said Bounaud humbly, 
and bowed his head. 

“He shall have a room arranged ac- 
cording to your notions—when they are 
his notions too. But, for the moment, 
it seems to me that your magnificence 
would be not merely a great piece of 
folly on our part, but very unwhole- 
And so,—with your 
permission,—the walls of his little 
chamber shall be whitewashed; he 
shall have an iron bedstead with mus- 
lin curtains which can be washed; the 
window shall have panes of ordinary 
glass threugh which he can see clearly, 
and the musical instruments shall stay 
in your quarters. They are perfect 
traps for catching dust. And the Saint 
Cecilia shall stay in the office where 
everybody can see her, our boy includ- 
ed. That is my ultimatum—maitre 
Bounaud!” 

‘“HHow monstrous good I am!” sighed 
Bounaud in comic resignation: “yes, 
good, to sacrifice myself in this way. 
You are right, my daughter, right as 


some for him. 


always. But you'll leave me _ the 
music?” 
“Heavens, yes!” ejaculated Tata, 


with masculine energy. 

“She’s swearing!’ cried the amazed 
Bounaud. “There’s no denying that 
she used an oath!—And I’m to amuse 
the boy in any way I choose?” per- 
sisted the grandfather. 
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“See here, father,” said Adéle, “let 
us talk it all over quite seriously. The 
very worst thing that could happen to 
the child would be to be drawn this 
way and that by opposing influences. 
There should be but one master.” 

“And there are two of us, if you 
count me,” said Bounaud. 

“No: only one!” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“Quite simply. Don’t do anything, 
anything at all, without consulting me. 
Never openly dispute an order which I 
have given, or even a statement which 
I have made, Seem always perfectly 
to agree with me, or rather let us come 
to an agreement beforehand! In this 
way truth will be one thing to him: 
each problem will have one aspect and 
one solution: his own soul will be sin- 
gle. Morality, truth and God—all 
these are one. Let us show him the 
same unity, else the result will be that 
he will be always at war with himself. 
‘Let us love him, not separately, but in 
unison. And in this way, I say again, 
we shall make him single-hearted, not 
complex and hesitating.” 

Bounaud came over and _ kissed 
Adéle. “I swear obedience,” he said. 

These were indeed strange words to 
fall from Bounaud’s lips. Presently 
he added:—“The curé is right. You 
are a genius.” And again, after an- 
other pause:—“I understand it all. You 
don’t dare tell me what I know 
perfectly well, that I spoiled my first 
son. All the same, believe me, if he 
had had a fine nature, if his heart had 
been in the right place, my spoiling 
wouldn’t have altered it. Still, I admit, 
we should act from the very beginning 
as though we were training natures 
not exactly bad, but—not good. Some- 
times it seems to me that egotism is 
just as natural as that instinct for self- 
preservation with which it is often con- 
founded. We must teach other things, 
wisdom, goodness—oh, I understand! 
And so”—with a supreme effort he 
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pronounced the decisive phrase—“I give 
him up to you.” 

Then, smiling wistfully, ““But you'll 
lend him to me now and then, at play- 
time?” 

It was her turn to spring to his side, 
throw her arms about his neck and 
kiss him tenderly. 

A few days later, just as they were 
sitting down to table, the fancy seized 
the child to go and play in the garden. 
“If you do that, Gustave” (Adéle always 
called him by his Christian name), “if 
you do that, dear, your soup will be 
quite cold and you like it much better 
hot. And when you come back, there 
will be no preserves for you. If you 
go out I shall know that you don’t 
care for any jam.” 

The grandfather said nothing. 

The door stood open and the baby 
dashed away through it into the gar- 
den. 

“He isn’t very naughty,” Bounaud 
made haste to say. “He thinks he’s 
acting like a man. His will is devel- 
oping, and that’s no harm. I’ll go and 
fetch him,” he added, with the severe 
eye of Adéle still upon him. 

“Not till we have had our soup,” said 
Tata, ‘and his has grown thoroughly 
cold. Don’t let us lose this chance of 
teaching him a useful lesson.” 

Bounaud ate his own soup with do- 
cility, but not without frequent glances 
at the door. At last he could wait no 
longer. 

“I’m going now,” he declared, and 
presently came back with the child. 

“Our soup was very good and very 
hot,” said Adéle. “Yours is quite 
cold.” 

The rebel took his spoon and tasted 
the soup. “Mine is good, too,” said he 
obstinately. 

“So much the better,” said Tata. 

When the jam came, she helped her- 
self. The baby watched her with the 


eager attention of a greedy puppy. 
“Adéle!” hazarded the grandfather. 
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“Gustavé doesn’t want any.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I said to him, Jf you go out I shalt 
know that you don’t want any jam, and 
he went out. So he can’t have wanted 
any.” 

“I do want some,” objected the little 
one. 

“Too late,’ replied Tata the inflexible. 
“I believed what Gustave told me. I 
always believe what people tell me. 
And I said that he was to have no 
jam. I always do as I say. I never 
lie.”’ 

“I do want some,” asseverated the 
child, straining his eyes wide in his 
effort to get to the bottom of this mys- 
tery. 

“If he wants some,” said Bounaud. 
Adéle gave her father a look so for- 
micable that he hastened to add:—“I 
don’t say that it ought to be given him 
after you have said no, but if he 
doesn’t have any, I can’t, I shall not 
take any either. I can’t.” 

“You won’t endanger your health by 
going without, father.” 

Bounaud gazed at her abashed. This 
was quite another man from the 
haughty Bounaud about whom his 
women-folk used to twine. He was 
changed indeed. 

“I’m growing old!” he said to him- 
self. “I’ve aged a good deal lately.” 

It was not very apparent to others: 
but he had certainly grown much 
wiser. 

Big tears were gathering in the eyes 
of the little boy. They welled up, 
trembled for a moment on the edge of 
his eyelashes, then trickled down his 
cheeks and fell into his empty 
plate. 

Tata watched him in outward calm 
but inward distress. With perfect self- 
possession she spread a little jam on 
a thin slice of bread, gave it a final 
caress with the back of her spoon and 
raised it to her mouth. 

Little Gustave choked and sobbed 

















with that convulsive movement of the 
whole body which is an infallible sign 
with children of profound disappoint- 
ment. 

“Adéle!” entreated Bounaud. “I 
really can’t stand this!” 

“Then you would better go away for 
a little while, father.” 

He was near losing his temper, but 
he met her gaze, no longer severe, but 
full of so sad a pity that it helped 
him to control himself. He made a 
movement towards his grandson, but 
again Adéle’s glance of displeasure 
kept him motionless. The poor old 
grandfather leaned his elbows on the 
table, and she could see that he too 
was weeping. 

“Just see how very, very bad you’ve 
made grandpapa feel.” 

Then the baby sobbed out in his tear- 
ful voice, “Well... then—give him 
some zam right away, quick!” 

At this appeal the tears sprang to her 
own eyes. 

“His heart is good: there’s no real 
danger!” she said to herself. But 
aloud, “No, you can’t either of you 
have any jam. When you are dis-- 
obedient it makes grandpa cry and 
then he can’t eat, you see. It was you 
who kept grandpapa from having any 
jam, by being disobedient.” 

The child was not crying now, but he 
was breathing noisily in hurried gasps. 

“I can’t bear to see him do that,” 
said Bounaud. 

“It costs even more suffering to give 
them a soul than it does to bring them 
into the world,” said Tata; then turn- 
ing to the little one once more. “And 
there’s to be no music this evening.” 

“Oh, come now!” expostulated Bou- 


naud, “Really!” 

“I’m sorry, Tata! I’m sorry, grand- 
papa!’ wailed the child at this 
threat. 


“There!” said Bounaud in an out- 
burst of affection. “He’s said he was 
sorry. He said so of his own accord. 


Tata. 
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Oh, if my other boy had ever known 
how to say that!” 

“Since you said you were sorry of 
your own accord, you shall have your 
music, Gustave,” said she. 

When they put him to bed, he was 
kept passing under various pretexts 
from one pair of arms to the other. 
Now a lamp had to be moved, now a 
chair to be straightened... . “Hold 
him a minute!” 

And he, a bird bewildered by the 
sight of love’s first tempest, by having 
committed his first fault and ruined 
his paradise for an hour, he would 
bury himself on their bosoms, hiding 
his head, shutting his eyes, clinging 
with all his might, caring for nothing 
but to feel them near him on that hap- 
py night. 

“Now he really belongs to us,” de- 
clared Bounaud, after the baby had 
fallen asleep, to the sweetest notes of 
the flute; for Bounaud had elected to 
play the flute that evening—“Now ad- 
mit that I behaved splendidly. I can’t 
tell you how I suffered!” 

“Do you suppose that I was on a 
bed of roses, father?” said Adéle. “I’ve 
known that this scene of the first pun- 
ishment had got to come. I fancy 
that if we are wise and firm all the 
rest will depend on this.” 

“I’m mighty glad that it was his 
amusement which I undertook to look 
out for!” said the old man. “Come, 
let’s go to bed. We’ve earned a night’s 
repose.” 

Ill. PIERRE BOUNAUD’S BEST 
LETTER. 


The boy was five years old when the 
papers one morning announced the 
death of Pomaré III. Bounaud de- 
livered himself of one of his most bit- 
ing epigrams. 

“She has done her duty as a mother,” 
he announced seriously, then added, “I 
don’t think she meant any harm, but 
I was so afraid that the day would 
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come when Bounaud would want to 
know her. It would have been only 
natural.” 

His overmastering egotism as grand- 
father and proprietor of the child, and 
his incredibly candid jealousy prompt- 
ed the conclusion of his reflections:—“I 
shall feel no further anxiety.” 

The dancing-girl had no other funeral 
oration. Poor little princess of the 
ballet! Even Bounaud no longer re- 
membered the feelings of generosity 
and pity which she had aroused in his 
heart on the day when she had brought 
them the child. But on that day the 
child was still hers. She might have elect- 
ed to keep it and she had therefore to 
be propitiated, féted and soothed. There 
was really something touching about 
her on that day. She awakened the 
same feelings of gratitude that a lega- 
tee feels for his benefactor on the day 
when the will is read. On the morrow 
the estate has ceased to have any con- 
nection with the dead. We feel no 
anxiety. 

A few days after this piece of intel- 
ligence came a letter from Pierre of 
which only the signature was in his 
handwriting. 


Paris, Nov. 3rd, 1857. 
My poor dear Father and my dear 
Sister:— 

I am very ill, and I do not know 
whether I shall ever see you again. I 
have no hope left. I can see clearly 
to-day that I have never wanted nor 
known how to work. I thought I‘ had 
ability and that inspiration could re- 
place industry. I thought I had genius 
and that genius had the right to be 
supported by the self-devotion of all 
the world, and even to compel support 
from those who did not offer it volun- 
tarily. 

Under the pretext of talent, I allowed 
myself to become a mere egotist, but 
I have suffered so much of late that 
I have come to understand. My eyes 
have been opened and I realize that I 
owe my new perception of things to 


the brutal justice of my father. Father, 
I thank you for having punished me. 
My idiotic pride was slow to yield. 
You alone could break it. I thank 
you on my knees, and I ask your for- 
giveness. Adéle, when you go to pray 
at our mother’s grave, ask my pardon 
of that humble gentle soul of whom I 
made a martyr. You, Adéle, you, my 
Tata, you were not set in authority 
over me, it was not your task to judge 
or punish me; you only gave me your 
counsel and your pity. Without you, 
without your letters and their coun- 
sels of perfection perhaps I should 
never have come to know the true pur- 
port of our father’s final severity. I 
never think of you without seeing in 
you something grander than a Mary 
and a Martha in one; a being who has 
chosen the better part and who yet 
neglects no smallest care of her own 
household. Oh, if I only had the gen- 
ius which I once thought I had, what 
heavenly music I would compose in an 
attempt to translate your soul! Mama 
used to say the same—or something 
very like it. Oh, my saintly family, 
why was I so long in understanding 
you, in your wonderful simplicity, your 
boundless devotion, your humility so 
full of grandeur! It is now some 
months since illness compelled me to 
give up my little place, and it is to you,. 
Adéle, that I owe my daily bread. And 
so I have always labored under the 
disgrace of being unable to earn either 
my own living or that of the little 
creature of whom you and my father 
have taken charge. I see with bitter 
regret that nothing at all will come of 
my good intentions. 

Forgive me, both of you. My sharp- 
est anguish comes perhaps when I re- 
member that had it not been for me, 
you, Adéle, would have been a happy 
wife. And your happiness would have 
made that of many others, of your hus- 
hand, and of our parents. Forgive me, 
Adéle, dear sister of pity. 

You can see, my good father and kind 
sister, that I am greatly changed. It 
is very true that we learn by suffering. 
Suffering transforms the heart and de- 
taches us from shallow interests. When 
aman can no longer enjoy selfish 
pleasures, when he is left to himself 
























in an enforced solitude, egotism itself 
shows him that he has one consolation 
left in the affection of those very be- 
ings whom he has least appreciated. 
You have never withdrawn your affec- 
tion from me, Adéle. This is the fact 
which has preserved me from the mad- 
ness which leads to acts of despair. 
Restore me your love, my father, and 
may this letter make clear to you the 
new state of my heart and my soul. I 
do not dare ask you to let me come to 
you for a littl. I know I am not 
worthy, and then I am still very weak 
after a long illness. I am, 

My father, your respectful son, and 
my Tata, your loving 

Pierre. 

Before reading this letter to her 
father Tata had taken care to put his 
grandson in his arms. As he listened 
he pressed closer to him the child who 
sat on his knees, but the grandfather 
was not greatly moved. Pierre’s place 
in his heart had been filled. 

*“T am glad for the boy’s sake that 
his father should have shown himself 
capable of writing such a letter,” said 
Bounaud slowly. “I no longer ex- 
pected it of him. He must be very 
ill!” 

“God has heard my prayer,” said 
Tata, “he has repented. But what are 
we to do? I cannot leave the school.” 

“I shall start for Paris to-night, of 
course,” said Bounaud. 

He had never been beyond Marseilles 
in his life, and he regarded the rail- 
road as a sort of infernal machine! 
At this moment their friend, the curé, 
came in, with so sad a countenance 
that Adéle said at once:— 

“You have tidings of my brother, 
monsieur le curé?” 


Tata. 
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“I bring no good news,” he answered 
her. 

“Monsieur le curé, I am afraid I un- 
derstand,” said Bounaud, rising from 
his chair, with the child still in his 
arms. “Be brave, Adéle!”’ 

“He charged one of my friends to 
send me the sad tidings first of all, so 
that I might bring you a little comfort 
along with them,” said the curé slowly. 
“This very precaution proves that he 
met death bravely, with loving 
thoughts and sentiments worthy of our 
Lord. Let us pray for him mademoi- 
selle.” 

Adéle, with her face bathed in tears, 
was already on her knees. 

Bounaud was still holding his child 
in his arms, pressed tightly to his 
breast. 

“He found peace at last after a very 
troubled life,” said the curé. 

Calmly, almost coldly, Bounaud 
spoke. “He will never suffer again 
himself, and he will never again cause 
others to suffer.” Then noticing how 


Adé@le knelt weeping, with clasped 
hands, he went and held the child 
down toward her. 

“Tata!’ called the child, fondling 


with his soft young fingers the wom- 
an’s cheeks and eyelids wet with 
tears. 

Adéle raised her head eagerly up to 
the little Gustave and said:— 

“My son!” 

“My son!” repeated Bounaud. 

“God is indeed impenetrable,” mur- 
mured the curé. “This old maid is a 
true mother, and the offence of a great 
sinner has been sanctified.” 


(To be continued.) 


Les Annales. 
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Impressions of Korea. 


IMPRESSIONS OF KOREA. 


Halfway between the land of the 
Rising Sun and the Land of the Morn- 
ing Calm lies the high white cone of 
Quelpart, a remote and savage island 
without harbor or anchorage, where 
Catholic converts have been slaugh- 
tering their unconverted brethren with 
a heartiness that recalls the ages of 
Faith, before Christian zeal had entire- 
ly forsaken Europe for the barbarous 
East. As the ghostly shape of Quel- 
part dies away in the face of dawn, 
the wanderer comes in sight of the 
Morning Calm, and with the first hours 
of day his vessel slips into the close 
harbor of Fusan. 

Passing up the narrow inlet one 
comes to the haven that lies ringed in 
by hills. The town squats low on the 
seaboard, while above and behind it 
rise wild mountains, whose colors, 
whose rigid graces of curve recall those 
of the Scotch highlands. There are 
no trees to be seen anywhere, except 
one knot of pines that crowns a sacred 
peninsula jutting out above the midst 
of the town. The harbor is full of 
shipping—steamers, junks, rafts—all, or 
nearly all, hailing from Japan; for Fu- 
san owes much of its importance to the 
Japanese, and it is they who are re- 
sponsible for the houses and streets in 
which one wanders, Their mark is 
everywhere in Fusan: on the vivid 
houses, the modern improvements, and 
on all the ementlations which that na- 
tion of imitators has brought to bear 
upon the immemorial barbarism of 
Asia. There is even a railway that is 
to run some day up to Saoul. At present 
it wanders through a wild and barren 
country to a wild and barren end by 
the shore of a river. Here it stops 


short, and the river flows past it sea- 
wards over a vast plain of marshland, 
dotted here and there by small bunches 


of huts that rise like islands from the 
level sea of that Maremma. Fusan is 
more Japanese than Korean. It is 
only half a mile from the new town, 
along a road where the patient natives 
are toiling dully in their baggy white 
gowns and their hats of horse-hair, 
that one comes upon a settlement of 
the Koreans. This is a festering scab 
upon the earth—a mass of low thatched 
hovels, windowless and floorless, where 
five men pack happily into a space that 
would not be adequate for one. The 
filth, the squalor and darkness there, 
under the brilliant sun, are hardly to 
‘be paralleled even;in the west of Ire- 
land. And here one may see, in these 
lapsing pigsties, the architectural idea 
which the Japanese, with their un- 
failing genius for adaptation which 
stands them in the stead of all origi- 
nality, have elaborated into the tem- 
ples of Shiba and the Tokugawa 
shrines at Nikko. Incapable of in- 
vention they may be, but they never 
fail to improve whatever detail of life 
they may choose to adopt. And wide 
indeed is the difference between a Ko- 
rean hovel and the tomb of Yeyas. 
Near the railway, however, lies an old 
ruined town which, with its crumbling 
walls and palaces, suggests that after . 
all the Koreans only borrowed in their 
turn from China, and that the debt of 
Japan lies, with all her other debts, to 
the score of her ancient suzerain and 
enemy. 

Leaving Fusan, the ships that go 
northward have a heavy journey round 
the headland, and so up a barren coast 
to Chemulpo. Chemulpo is the port 
for Saoul, “The Capital.” It looks 
out over a vast and shallow bay, where 
the tide rises and falls some thirty 
feet; and behind it the great river 
comes rolling sluggishly down from the 














capital twenty-seven miles away. 
Islets are dotted here and there, and 
the dunes are green by patches with 
the stunted pine of Korea. For the 
rest, this port is a nucleus of civiliza- 
tion. Here are the consulates with fly- 
ing flags of all the Great Powers, in- 
cdiuding China (within whose portals 
lounge magnificent officials, by their 
bulk and majesty compelling one to 
hail them as mandarins at the least). 
From the hill above the town the view 
rolls away inland, across glorified 
stretches of water, to the blue crags 
that unfold themselves beyond, further 
and further towards the Great White 
Mountain of the undiscovered interior, 
where the Manchurian tiger has his 
haunt. But Chemulpo is too glaring 
in its Buropeanism. It has interest 
mainly as being the gate of Saoul. At 
Chemulpo the train is taken for the 
capital, and the wanderer meanders in 
cars of American build across an indis- 
tinguishable tract of desolation. The 
country is one fearful wilderness. As 
far as eye can see, over the tossing 
ocean of sedge to the mountains be- 
yond, there is no sign of life. Nothing 
anywhere but innumerable mounds of 
grass—the graves of all the Koreans 
dead in ten thousand years. Every- 
where are graves and graves and 
graves—under a wild spiteful sky, 
whose breath comes acrid down from 
the north, laden with the white dust 
of the dead. Once or twice, perhaps, 
a hovel may be seen. But at last, after 
crossing a viaduct of modern construc- 
tion, the train wanders into sight of a 
desolate road that leads up, in the face 
of the wind, to a mighty crenelated 
wall. Here the traveller alights and is 


conveyed in a rickshaw over impossible 
streets, under the great fantastically 
bedevilled gateway, into Saoul. 

Here tramways instantly meet the 
eye, and a Roman Catholic cathedral in 
red brick, of unimaginable hideous- 
ness. There are also other denomina- 
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tional edifices, and legations, and an 
hotel—or so it calls itself—all built in 
a style of architecture calculated to be 
congruous at Brompton, a_ series of 
villa residences set down amid the 


ruins of Nineveh. But though the 
blessings of civilization are carried so 
far, yet the East triumphs. The open 
drains, the putrescent dust, the broad 
cloaca that oozes through the city and 
supplies it with water, all combine to 
teach the wanderer that he is indeed 
in the most tranquil country of the 
tranquil East. The natives throng 
round the stranger with a stare of dull 
curiosity. Vague, flat, foolish faces 
they have under the inevitable cap of 
horsehair—like a skeleton Welsh hat— 
which is always worn to shield the 
holy topknot. The topknot is of the 
highest importance and sanctity to 
every male Korean, and, though its 
scheme looks facility itself (being only 
a rough twist of hair with a coral pin 
jabbed through it), the compilation of 
the topknot is said to be a lengthy and 
arduous work of art, requiring two or 
more pairs of hands. It is one of the 
principles to which the Korean is gen- 
uinely attached, and, if ever a reform 
in the matter be threatened, the top- 
knot promises to become as dire 
and catastrophic a question as ever 
wrecked the career of an innovator. 
The character of the Koreans is a 
riddle. They seem a race sovereignly 
indifferent to the changes and chances 
of this mortal life. They front life and 
death with the same _ uninterested 
placidity. Fate leads them onwards, 
and they go quietly like cattle led to 
the shambles. Little wonder that the 
nations of the East have always treated 
them like cattle. Opportunity ex- 
cuses tyranny. The Korean is a fine 
stout fellow with plenty of vigor, who 
takes pleasure in wild and brutal stone 
fights; and yet he is also a passive, 
silent dolt, who will allow himself, 
even when in force, to be beaten, bul- 
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lied, and boxed by one Japanese so 
small that he almost requires a stool 
to reach his victim’s ears. The Ko- 
rean is not to be moved by love, nor by 
hate. His pleasure in life is to go 
with his pipe to a hilltop, and there to 
sit all day in an unbroken silence. His 
memory is long and stolid, but without 
result in action. At present, if he 
had a feeling at all, it might be resent- 
ment for the queen murdered now ten 
years ago. 

The Queen of Korea was a clever and 
ambitious‘ woman, who steod behind 
the throne and directed the policy of 
the country. Being a cousin of the 
old imperial family of China her ten- 
dencies were entirely anti-Japanese. 
Accordingly a conspiracy was set afoot 
for her destruction. Popular rumor 
suggested her diplomatic enemies as 
bearing a hand. In any case, during 
October 1895 the palace was attacked, 
the king impounded and the queen 
murdered in circumstances of brutal- 
ity unparalleled even in the history of 
Japan, so prolific in instances of cal- 
lous cruelty. Some of the rival nation 
were said to have been seen among the 
murderers—one even was pointed out 
as having struck the first blow. Sus- 
picion was supposed to hint at the 
names of some in high places. Mean- 
while the king was virtually a close 
prisoner in the hands of the Japanese, 
who, however, attempted to appease 
popular rumor by recalling their min- 
ister and opening an inquiry into the 
manner of the queen’s death. This 
was finally decided to have been acci- 
dental, and the minister is said to have 
been reprimanded. With the king fast 
in their hands, the influence of the 
Japanese became paramount. But at 
last one of the ladies of the royal 
harem contrived to smuggle out the 
king in her own sedan to the Russian 
legation, where he proceeded to a 
prompt reversal of his forced policy. 
From that day dates the destruction of 
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Japanese influence in Korea. If they 
ever hold. the country it will be in the 
ehains of conquest, not in the bands of 
loyalty. The scanty relics of the queen 
have been since translated from tomb 
to tomb of increasing holiness, accord- 
ing to the Korean rite, by which the 
place of sepulture depends upon the 
verdict of the augurs as to its aus- 
piciousness, and is liable to be changed 
as often as the priestly opinion alters, 
or is set aside by that of a fresh con- 
clave of clerics, replacing the former, 
disgraced and executed. Now she is 
on the eve of removal to yet a third 
mausoleum of peculiar and inviolable 
sanctity, where her poor skull and fin- 
ger-bone will be laid to their last rest, 
among the treasures of porcelain which 
the Koreans bury with the remains of 
their kings and queens. As for the 
lady who rescued the king—the em- 
peror as he is now styled—the next 
step in her career will be ber elevation 
to the rank of empress-consort of Ko- 
rea. 

A few miles out of Saoul stands the 
jagged mountain range of Puk’han. 
This line of peaks is girt and traversed 
by a wall with gateways of Cyclopean 
masonry, and within the enclosure— 
which embraces very many miles of 
mountain and ravine—the royal family 
of Korea used to take refuge during 
the periodic invasions from China. The 
Chinese have, indeed, left their mark 
in a magnificent piece of road-making 
and road-cutting close to Saoul; and 
yet another trace of their influence has 
but lately vanished. The Puk’han gate 
of the capital was the entrance-way 
of the Chinese ambassador. It was 
the rule that the king should go to 
receive him there in all humility, as 
representing his overlord of China. 
After the Chino-Japanese war, the 
Koreans considered that China’s day 
was done, and they destroyed the gate 
that stood to them for servitude. In 
its place they put up, obeying, no 











doubt, Japanese conceptions of the 
march of progress, a large portal of 
European design that might well serve 
as a side entrance for a Paris Exhibi- 
tion. This grim and ghastly erection, 
to which the name of “The Gate of 
Liberty” has been given, now stands 
alone outside the city, in its unmitigat- 
ed ugliness, a sad sign of progressive 
enthusiasm in a nation which, impelled 
into Western paths by the example of 
Japan, has found it expedient to medi- 
tate a jubilee and to establish a navy, 
consisting, so unkind rumor has it, of 
one small steamer manned by three- 
and-twenty admirals. 

The Emperor of Korea has ex- 
changed his fealty to China for a com- 
plicated slavery to most of the hotel- 
keepers in the remoter East. He is 
obseded by a crowd of advisers to the 
throne, appointed by almost every 
European power, and recruited from 
every possible rank of life. He has 
a further taste of Western blessings in 
the religious massacres that from time 
to time threaten his security by a san- 
guinary convulsion between Catholic 
and Protestant converts, with their 
pastors. Such a trouble is at present 
going forward in the interior with a 
zeal that may result at any moment in 
a revolution. The government as it 
now stands is a pure despotism tem- 
pered by abject poverty, and by many 
Western notions translated into the 
vernacular from his Majesty’s West- 
ern advisers. In the domain of finance 
the waste is phenomenal, and bribery 
on the wildest scale governs the em- 
peror’s ministers in every department. 
Torture and punishment are still bar- 
barous. Literature and art can never 
be said to have existed in any devel- 
oped forms—unless we make an excep- 
tion in favor of the exquisite and 
delicate white porcelain that is quar- 
ried occasionally from the tombs of 
forgotten kings. The people jis as it 
was two thousand years ago in its con- 
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temptuous indifference to life, to well- 
being, and to all the resources of pros- 
perity. 

The religion is, of course, the pure 
Buddhism of the Middle Vehicle—the 
worship of Amida-Buddha, that Korea 
received from China and handed on to 
Japan. Buddhism is still absolutely 
dominant over the Far East, and, in 
the face of the present Buddhist renas- 
cence, the day of its decline seems far- 
ther away than ever. In Korea the 
old forms hold good. In one of the 
wildest gorges of Puk’han is throned a 
colossal Amida, whom in the midst of 
the desolation pious hands still keep 
clean and white. No neglect is allowed 
to touch him. It is only on the estates 
of the great Buddhist abbeys that the 
native forests have been saved from 
the cupidity of the ages. The country 
is irredeemably bare and wild, the very 
hills show like gaunt skeletons, with 
their bare ribs of rock and gravel pro- 
truding from beneath their thin, torn 
skin of grass. But round the Bud- 
dhist abbeys lie, protected by their 
circle of wall, rich tracts of woodland, 
recalling the forests of Surrey, were 
it not for the strange little beautiful 
flowers that shine among the shadows. 
These abbeys are the havens of the 
wanderer. Drifting on to a mud-bank 
of the Great River, he makes his way 
through the dusk across that dreary 
country towards the far-off forest 
which means his safe rest for the 
night. Darkness falls as he crosses the 
interminable veld and threads his way 
through an occasional scrub of low 
pines from which he startles the wild 
pheasants. Through the blackness he 
wanders, with one lantern to guide 
him, and, after much despair, feels his 
feet set at last on a rough stone cause- 
way that leads up over soft grass to 
the wall of the precinct. He passes 
beneath a tottering gateway, and up a 
steepening road through a woodland 
that can be divined in the darkness 
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only by the whispering of its boughs. 
At length the abbey lies long and low 
before him. He knocks at the great 
door, and after a pause the white- 
robed monks troop out to welcome 
him, followed by the abbot. They lead 
the wanderer through their buildings 
into the cloister, where, beneath its ar- 
cade, he eats what food he has, while 
the brothers stand round and watch 
with benevolent, foolish smiles. Then 
he is led again through dim refectories, 
where great bowls of wrought brass 
glimmer in the firelight, to the guest- 
chambers. These are tiny bare rooms 
of stone, without bed or bedding. But 
here the weary traveller is allowed 
freely to sleep as he can, wrapped in 
his own rugs. And no difference is 
made whether the wanderer be of the 
honored or the rejected sex. The 
Buddha gives welcome to all alike. 

Come morning, the sleeper wakes— 
or rather, rises from a couch whose 
luxury has not been its prevailing 
fault—throws open the little wooden 
shutter, and looks out into the eyes of 
the dawn. He looks out through a tangle 
of boughs, across the gleaming expanse 
of lakes and rivers that winds away 
below in the far distances, to a remote 
range of mountains, behind which the 
day is still trailing his clouds of glory. 
The air is crisp and fresh with the 
scent of tiny woodland flowers and 
the song of thrushes. The sight and 
feel of the dawn are very precious. The 
monks have chosen their seat wisely 
and well, for did not the Holy One, 
The Best Friend Of All The World, 
prescribe the prospect of things beau- 
tiful for the weary soul? 

The monks rise early, as also their 
guests, who must be on their way, 
after a brief glance through the temple 
buildings—the forecourt, with its main 
shrine ‘and its hall of convocation 
where the big painted drum stands— 
and all the many minor chapels and 
outbuildings round. Then, before the 
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wanderer departs, the doors of the 
shrine are opened, and there, behind 
the bronze candlesticks and censers, 
sits a crude image of the Holy and 
Humble, smiling out upon the world 
he saves. Before him the incense rises 
and the brotherhood bows in adoration. 
“Namu, Amida Buddh! Namu, Amida 
Buddh!’’—the sacred litany, whose full 
meaning has long ago perished out of 
a people ignorant of Sanskrit—rises 
and falls upon the clear air of dawn. 
The voices are plangent with a vague 
and penetrating sadness such as also is 
notable in the singing voice of Japan. 
But the old monks are not saddened. 
They take their faith very placidly, like 
true Koreans. The devotions are soon 
over. Then, under the unchanging 
eyes, the stranger pays for his lodging, 
as little or as much as he may choose. 
It is laid before the Holy One'for the 
happiness of his children. So the 
Quiet Buddha of Eternity welcomes 
his friends, and sends them again on 
their way, out of the green freshness 
of his forest of peace, once more into 
the thistly ways of the world. 

The wanderer leaves Korea with a 
feeling of having seen how the stupid- 
est nation of created men can also be 
the happiest—or could, were conditions 
only a trifle more propitious. By the 
evil star of the ‘Koreans it has been 
arranged that their land is to be the 
Switzerland of the Far East—a terri- 
tory to be fought over for ever, but 
one that no nation can either itself 
possess or allow any other to hold. 
Korea is the victim:'of her own geo- 
graphical advantages. And the im- 
pressionist carries away with him the 
picture of a people indomitably patient, 
dumb with the callousness of despair, 
that yet has the secret of happiness in 
its power to extract joy from the most 
unsatisfactory material; a nation 
stunned by the oppression of the ages 
out of all moral and mental vigor—yet 
still stout, and capable, perhaps, of both 
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—a nation of sturdy apathetic sheep, 

whose silent indifference beneath the 

driving lash of the world may some 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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day be found unexpectedly to have its 
limits or its possibilities. 
Reginald J. Farrer, 
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Billy lay on the hearthrug, half on 
his side, half on his back, with an air 
of fatuous tranquillity. His head was 
flung back so that his white chin 
showed; his right fore-paw, raised in 
the air by his ridiculous attitude, 
drooped limply over the other paw, 
which the hearthrug supported. Only 
a spoiled cat could have assumed a 
position of such confiding impertinence. 
Billy was a spoiled cat. Not because 
of his beauty—he had none. He was 
just a nondescript cat, best described, 
perhaps, by the word “tawny.” But 
he had a strong personality. Three 
years ago he had come to Robert 
North’s household as a wastrel, and 
entered it just because his will was 
firmer than the will of any of its in- 
mates. Day after day he had laid 
siege to the house by lying on the 
gravel path outside and neither mew- 
ing nor running away, but gracefully 
arching his back and doing homage 
whenever any one came out. Finally 
a bone was given him, and the day 
after he jumped through an open win- 
dow and took possession of the kitchen 
hearthrug. In another week he had 
taken possession of the whole house, 
with a marked preference for the best 
spare bedroom and the drawing-room. 
He purred everywhere, but he purred 
there most. He was not a cat who 
mewed; though, if trodden on severely, 
he sometimes swore—“not loud, but 
deep,” in a manner that made the per- 
son who had trodden on him hurry to 
the pantry in alarm to get him a bone. 
He had a keen perception of the rela- 





tion between cause and effect, and 
when this had happened twice he used 
to waylay every one in the house, in 
the darkest corners, where it was in- 
evitable that he should be trodden 
upon. That end secured, he swore with 
such peculiar malignity that the cul- 
prit felt dismayed at the feelings he 
or she had unconsciously aroused, and 
sought the larder to soothe them, with 
Billy after. In time, to be sure, this 
artifice was discovered and discour- 
aged; but Billy, from his inner con- 
sciousness, evolved a fresh one. He 
lay about, as usual, under people’s feet 
till trodden upon; then he gave one 
sharp, irrepressible mew of pain, and 
followed it immediately with seraphic 
purring, as if anxious to assure the of- 
fender that all was already forgiven 
and forgotten. This unexpected gen- 
erosity melted the hardest heart, and 
Billy was enthusiastically caressed and 
called “good Billy!’ and once more re- 
galed from the pantry. 

In short, Billy was a spoiled cat. The 
two maid-servants spoiled him; even 
the boot-boy, even the gardener spoiled 
him; and his master spoiled him most 
of all—for he had been Winnie’s fa- 
vorite, and Winnie was dead. 

Robert North had married late, and 
he had loved his wife passionately. 
They had been engaged five years, 
married for two. For two years they 
were ideally happy, in a companion- 
ship that is found by few. She came 
to him from many irksome duties, from 
a life spent for others; it was rapture to 
him to surround her with peace and 
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comfort, with the music and the books 
she loved,and to noteday by day how 
sheer an impossibility it was that hap- 
piness should make her selfish. l- 
most before he had grown used to the 
beauty and miracle of it she died. 

He had loved her with his heart and 
his soul and his brain; the memory of 
a woman loved with all three does not 
pass from a man’s life. He knew 
many other women, but his eyes were 
clear, and for the most part he found 
them less loyal than Winnie, or less 
loving, or less true—if her equal in all 
other things, without her quaint hu- 
mor and uniqueness. We call human 
beings forgetful, but there are people 
we can never forget: and, as a rule, 
when we are forgotten it is, after all, 
our own fault. However, this is the 
story not of a man, but of a cat. 

For a year Billy had been Winnie's 
especial protégé, and this gave him a 
claim to consideration which could 
never be cancelled. Since he came to 
the Norths’ there had been no tragedy 
in his life, save, perhaps, the tragedy of 
the Gray Cat, which one is inclined to 
think she brought upon herself. For 
she followed Billy night and day, and 
Billy would have none of her. To put 
it bluntly, he swore at her, and sonie- 
times bit her, and tore out portions of 
her fur. Nevertheless, there was in 
him an instinct of masculine courtesy 
which made him, when she came mew- 
ing round him and his bone (her mew 
was very loud and piteous), march 
away with an air of aloofness, and sit 
down with his back turned to her, leav- 
ing the bone at her disposal. This 
happened whenever food was given to 
Billy outside the door—the Gray Cat 
never entered the house, being a va- 
grant Ishmaelite cat, with predatory 
habits. It was the same with the 
basket. <A basket was placed for Billy 
in an old kennel and filled with clean 
hay. For some time he occupied it, 
but when the Gray Cat demanded this 
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also, Billy swore, but yielded, and 
slept on the floor of the kennel, while 
the Gray Cat nestled into the warm 
hay. Yet, though he not infrequently 
renounced bed and board for her, all 
Billy’s dealings with the Gray Cat 
were characterized by contempt or ha- 


tred. She was not a winning cat, and 
one day she disappeared. Whether 
from sheer life-weariness, or from 


poison, or snare, or water, she went, 
no doubt, to the especial paradise re- 
served for homeless cats. But Billy’s 
feelings after her loss underwent a 
curious revulsion. He moped and 
grew thin; morning after morning he 
smelt round the basket to see if the 
Gray Cat had returned. She did not 
return, and Clara, the housemaid, per- 
sisted that for at least two months 
Billy was not like the same cat. But 
Clara, as everyone knew, was imagi- 
native and romantic. 

At all events, that tragedy, if tragedy 
it was, had happened almost a year 
ago, and Billy, when this record pre- 
sents him to the reader, was happy, 
and hungry, and glossy as ever. Only 
the fire was growing rather too hot, 
and just as Robert North and his 
housekeeper entered the room, he rolled 
over into the shelter of the great arm- 
chair. North stooped down and patted 
him, eliciting a sleepy purr. 

“Billy,” he said, “I am going away! 
They will take care of you; but, if they 
don’t, write to me. I will give you 
an addressed envelope and a sheet of 
paper and a stamp. You _ will find 
them in the library.” 

Billy was quite accustomed to be ad- 
dressed as a human being by North and 
by the whole household, who had 
caught the trick from the master. He 
purred louder, and stretched himself 
further and further yet on the soft rug 
till, if you had not known he was a 
real cat, you would have concluded 
that he was made of elastic. 

“I’m going away, Billy,” North re- 
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peated, “to see Archer, who is ill. You 
know Archer, Billy; he gave you oys- 
ters. I may be gone a month.” 

Billy purred and purred. The fu- 
ture, to his mind, was only a dim vista 
of cream, and fish, and chicken-bones, 
and fires, and hearthrugs, and caress- 
ing hands, and other cats on the roof 
at night. It would always be so. 

“Billy,” said North, “you are an ir- 
responsive cat. I have told you that 
I am going away. Why don’t you 
mew?” 

But Billy purred on. 

“You'll look after him, Sarah,” North 
said to the sturdy, kindly-faced servant 
—haif cook, half working-housekeeper 
—who had entered with him. “My sis- 
ter-in-law doesn’t much care for cats; 
no more, I imagine, does her maid, and 
Clara will be away; so I put him in 
your charge. I shouldn’t like him to 
come to grief.” 

“No, indeed, sir!” said Sarah heart- 
ily. “I'll look after him in the kitchen. 
Mrs. Angus, she won’t want him in the 
drawing-room. She never took to him, 
nor he to her. They know as well as 
Christians, bless you! He snarled at 
her, Billy did.” 

“Ah,” said North soberly, “it doesn’t 
do to snarl in this world, Billy. Al- 
ways purr. I shall start by the ten 
train in the morning, Sarah, and Mrs. 
Angus comes in the afternoon.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sarah, not too cor- 
dially. 

Mrs. Angus was the widow of Robert 
North’s eldest brother, who had been 
a ne’er-do-weel, and left her rather 
poorly off. Ill-natured persons said 
that it served her right, for she had 
driven him to drink by a Gourse of 
strict dogmatic Evangelicalism and 
three religious services on Sunday, be- 
sides prayers morning and night. The 
charitable, however. called her “a 
worthy woman”; and generally she 
spent two-thirds of the year at the 
homes of various friends and relatives, 
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Whether she invited herself or they in- 
vited her was never clearly known. 
Certain it is, however, that she regard- 
ed herself as indispensable in many 
households. She was an invaluable, 
if somewhat ruthless, chaperon; she 
also had a gift for domestic economy; 
and scmehow she, with her maid, con- 
trived to install herself in people’s 
houses when they went for holidays. 
The arrangement suited her excellent- 
ly; indeed, in her inmost soul she pre- 
ferred a house in the absence of host 
and hostess. She was left free to con- 
duct family prayers ad libitum with 
whatever domestics remained at her 
disposal; to explain the proper mode of 
dusting, or of laying fires, or making 
pastry; to economize the kitchen coals; 
to remonstrate with the milkman and 
the greengrocer; to warn the knife-boy 
against Ritualism, and to ask the near- 
est Evangelical clergyman to tea. By 
these various methods, slowly but sure- 
ly, she would bring the domestic ma- 
chinery to the verge of an explosion; 
but, as a rule, the rightful managers 
of the machine returned just in time to 
prevent one, and Mrs. Angus departed 
serenely to other servants, other green- 
grocers, and other milkmen with an 
unshaken consciousness of having done 
her duty. Indeed, she was an annual 
scourge, which it was idle to attempt 
either to avoid or resist. There seemed 
to be an inevitable Fate behind her; 
but it was only her own supreme con- 
viction that she was indispensable. No 
one had hitherto dared to disturb ft, 
and it was probable that no one ever 
would. Certainly not North, who sub- 
mitted to her incursions with philo- 
sophic calm, and who, this year, had 
deliberately invited her with the pros- 
pect of being at home. But one can 
hardly say that he was sorry when his 
friend’s illness compelled his absence. 
He knew that Mrs. Angus would be 
perfectly happy without him. What 
she really wanted was his house, with 
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its comforts, its luxurious appoint- 
ments, its freedom from all money 
anxieties, and her position there as his 
locum tenens, with its prestige, its au- 
thority, and its spiritual opportunities 
—for, to Mrs. Angus, even the news- 
paper-boy and the policeman on his 
beat were spiritual opportunities. 

. North knew what would happen, or 
he thought he knew. On his return he 
would find the milkman, and the butch- 
er, and the greengrocer in a state of 
righteous indignation, protesting that 
their integrity had never been ques- 
tioned before; he would find Sarah in 
tears, having given notice; he would 
find that the boot-boy had run away 
to avoid morning Sunday-school. And 
Sarah would recall her notice, and the 
tradespeople would be pacified, and the 
boot-boy would come back—and, after 
all, Mrs. Angus was poorly off, and his 
own sister-in-law. He couldn’t do less. 
As for Billy, he would be safe in the 
kitchen with Sarah. 

So North went away. He said good- 
bye to Billy; but Billy did not under- 
stand, and still purred, circling round 
his shoes, till the cab came, and North 
drove off. Billy did not even watch 
the cab out of sight; he became occu- 
pied in cleaning his tail, right from 
one end to another, and that task, 
which is a difficult one even for a cat, 
absorbed him completely. When he 
had done with his tail, he wandered 
upstairs into the drawing-room, and 
established himself in his favorite red 
plush armchair. There he slept for 
quite four hours. * 

He was waked suddenly by being 
tumbled from the chair to the hearth- 
rug with a want of ceremony unique 
in the history of the past three years. 
Generally, if a chair of which Billy 
had taken possession was really need- 
ed, he was removed—chair-cushion and 
all—and set down’ gently, with the 
least possible shock to his nerves. This 
violent method was new to him; he 


was only half awake, but he was 
awake enough to know that he had 
been treated disrespectfully, and he 
retired to the far corner of the hearth- 
rug, sat down with his back to the in- 
truder, and sulked. 

“Surely, Sarah, you don’t allow cats 
in the drawing-room! The best chair, 
too!” 

Mrs. Angus, for it was she, spoke 
in a loud, brusque voice. She had a 
loud, brusque presence, as disquieting 
to human beings as to cats. People 
receded from her furtively, masking an 
inward nervousness, as they do from a 
steam roller. Even Sarah, the stout- 
hearted, drew back a step as she an- 
swered: 

“No, ma’am—that is, yes, ma’am. You 
see Billy’s a spoiled cat!” 

“I don’t approve of spoiling ani- 
mals,” said Mrs. Angus severely. 
“You may take it downstairs, Sarah. 
It looks in good condition—what do 
you feed it on? I have always found 
porridge an excellent food for cats. 
Meat makes them savage.” 

“Indeed, ma’am,” replied Sarah du- 
biously. She was secretly indignant 
at hearing Billy called “it’”—‘“as if he 
hacén’t more sense than many a Cbhris- 
tian,” she said afterwards to Clara, 
“We haven’t tried him yet, not with 
porridge. He'll maybe eat a bit of 
custard pudding whiles, if the fit takes 
him,” she added, more hopefully. 

“Custard pudding!” said Mrs. Angus, 
with genuine horror. “Custard pud- 
ding for a cat! Are there no invalids 
in your neighborhood who would be 
thankful fer such dainty remnants?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Sarah stolidly, 
but beginning to twist the corner of 
her apron between her fingers, always 
a sign of unusual mental disturbance. 
“We gives them whole puddings, 
ma’am. Mr. North he doesn’t hold 
with sending away mere remnants.” 

And Sarah beat a hasty retreat to 
the kitchen, followed by Billy. now 



































wideawake enough to distinguish be- 
tween friend and foe, and also to re- 
member that he had not had his din- 
ner. Sarah gave him a sumptuous 
one, with scraps of chicken and cold 
whiting. The maid of Mrs. Angus 
had followed her mistress upstairs, and 
the coast was clear. 

“Cold porridge, indeed!” Sarah said 
contemptuously. “You shan’t come to 
that, not while I’m here, Billy! And 
a lucky thing it is for you that I am 
here. Next thing she’d be trying to 
feed you on her worn-out shoe-laces.” 

She bent down to stroke Billy, who, 
with unusual demonstrativeness, licked 
her hand and walked round her feet. 
He was extremely fond of whiting, and 
he had never heard of a bolt out of 
the blue. The next day Clara went 
for her holidays, but he had Sarah and 
the kitchen still. It was the day after 
that the bolt fell. For Sarah was 
summoned, by telegram, to the bedside 
of a dying relative; and the house was 
left in charge of Mrs. Angus and her 
maid. The maid was almost a replica 
of her mistress, nearly as brusque, as 
“dour,” and quite as economical. For 
seven years she had helped Mrs. Angus 
to economize, till with both the women 
economy had become a kind of ideal, 
to be worshipped for its own sake, and 
if possible, propagated. Mrs. Angus 
by no means regretted Sarah’s depar- 
ture; since she saw her way to point- 
ing out to Robert North, on his return, 
the many reductions which, under her 
own régime, had been effected in the 
weekly expenditure. Her pale cheek 
warmed at the thought; the triumph 
she foresaw, to her, was not prosaic. 
Rather it seemed the triumph of a re- 
ligious conviction. 

Mrs. Angus was pre-eminently a 
woman of corvictions. She possessed 
a myriad of them; they were a com- 
plete handbook of ethics; and perhaps 
no emergency had ever come into her 
life with which she had not wrestled 
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successfully in the strength of one or 
the other of them. She would really, 
had the stake been in vogue, have 
faced it without flinching, and, what 
is more remarkable, she was not afraid 
of blackbeetles. If she ever had been, 
she had overcome the weakness. And 
about her convictions there was nothing 
gaseous or effervescent. Most of us 
are rather proud if we have only two 
or three fixed principles, like stars re- 
solved out of the nebulous matter of 
mood, or sentiment, or passion. The 
principles of Mrs. Angus were all fixed 
—devoid even of elasticity. They were 
hard as the wheels and cranks of some 
intricate engine, and they fitted re- 
lentlessly into each other. She was 
fond of the maxim that the strength 
of a chain is in its weakest link, and 
in her moral machinery she paid much 
attention to the small wheels and piv- 
ots that other women leave to look 
after themselves. Doubtless, the in- 
stinct of self-preservation guided her 
aright. Some people’s axioms are all 
tied together with red tape so tightly 
that you cannot take out one without 
breaking the tape and upsetting the 
whole bundle. And an impartial ob- 
server would have seen that if, for ex- 
ample, Mrs. Angus once deviated so 
far from her metallic code of behavior 
as to treat a tawny cat as a respected 
member of the household, and consult 
his preferences at mealtimes, the whole 
machine would become out of gear, 
and she might steal, or swear, or gam- 
ble—in short, she might do anything! 
Theoretically, her mode of life had 
many advantages. But it was hard 
upon Billy, who had never been treat- 
ed axiomatically, but had wandered in 
whatever primrose path of dalliance 
his four paws preferred. And he did 
not understand. For some days he per- 
sisted in roaming drearily about the 
house, looking for Sarah or his master; 
but he found himself chased relentless- 
ly from drawing-room and dining-room 
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and library, and Priscilla the maid re- 
fused to tolerate him in the kitchen, 
alleging that he leapt on the table and 
stole—or would have stolen if there had 
been anything to steal. Doubtless he 
would have; but there was nothing. 
Every eatable was taken into the pan- 
try as soon as it was done with, and 
the pantry door was locked. Outside 
that pantry door Billy sometimes sat, 
like the Peri at the gate of Paradise; 
but he was only thrust away roughly by 
Priscilla’s heavy slipper. Then he ran up- 
stairs tolook again for his lost friends, 
only to be rebuffed once more by Mrs. 
Angus, who considered him an undis- 
ciplined cat. Once, in the desolation 
of his soul, he turned and snapped 
fiercely at her foot. The strong leather 
of her boot defied him; but from that 
time he was looked upon not only as 
an undisciplined but a savage animal, 
and wholly forbidden the house. As 
for meals, they were put outside for 
him, and consisted chiefly of cold por- 
ridgeor bread soaked in milk and water. 
In sheer hunger, Billy sometimes ate a 
mouthful of cold porridge, but it was 
not even made with milk, and all his 
instincts rebelled against it. As for the 
other mixture he walked round it, 
smelt it once, then turned away with 
a mew of wistful inquiry—Billy, who 
in his palmy days had never mewed, 
but purred much, and sworn a little. 
Occasionally scraps of fat were thrown 
him—he had always detested fat—or 
bones; but though he sprang at the 
bones eagerly, he found that there was 
really nothing whatever on them. He 
grew gaunt, and his eyes gleamed hun- 
grily. Yet he seemed to have little 
heart to hunt for mice or birds, and 
indeed a cat who has been spoiled for 
three years makes an indifferent hunt- 
er. Exiled though he was from every 
hearthrug, the mat at the back kitchen 
door was not denied him, and there he 
crouched, inastrange,apathetic posture, 
hour after hour. You cannot expect 


a cat to purr on a régime of porridge, 
or even cold potato without gravy, and 
he had ceased to purr. He wanted 
creamy new milk, and scraps of fish, 
and chicken bones. He wanted some- 
one to make much of him, and kindly 
hands and voices, and cosy rugs, and 
plush armchairs and Sarah and his 
master. His spirit was becoming 
broken. 

At last one day he roused himself 
and caught a sparrow. It was not re- 
markable that he should prefer a spar- 
row to porridge; but it was a part of 
the code of Mrs. Angus that cats 
should not catch birds; and Billy could 
not explain that of late years he had 
never hunted sparrows, but only lain 
lazily on the wall and watched them 
flutter within a yard of him, summer 
day after summer day. He was called 
a wicked, cruel cat, and Priscilla 
chased him with a broom. But the 
broom never touched Billy; he had fled 
too far. Once more he had gone out 
into the world to seek his fortune, 
perhaps with some vague hope of find- 
ing Sarah or his master; and when 
Robert North returned, just two days 
later, the cat was lost. If Billy had 
only waited two days! If only he had 
made shift a little longer with porridge 
and cold potato! For the autumn had 
set in, and even from the sternest pro- 
tector cats may go further and fare 
worse in the falling of the year. 

One night, two months later, Robert 
North was sitting alone in his library 
by a bright fire—alone, as he would al- 
ways be. He had his books, and 
books are friends; but they cannot 
make up for the glint of a woman’s 
hair in the firelight, or a hushed step 
on the floor, or the kind look in a wom- 
an’s eyes. Ah! that kind look, that 
look of fidelity so changeless, one would 
have staked one’s soul that it must 
conquer death! 

Through the deep silence North 
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heard a faint mew. He shut his book, 
went to the glass door that opened on 
the garden, and, flinging it wide, locked 
out into the night—a cold night full of 
stars. There was another mew, this 
time of relief, and something crawled 
to his feet, tried to walk round them 
and to trip him up in the old manner, 
but grew tired and stopped, then, very 
feebly, followed him into the warm, 
pright room. It was Billy, starved 
and lame, his fur, that used to be so 
glossy, in which he took such pride, 
matted and torn and lustreless. He 
was conscious that he looked a wreck, 
for under North’s eyes he made one 
faint pathetic effort to lick his fur, and 
then, desisting, stretched himself stiff- 
ly before the fire, upon the old, kind 
hearthrug, with an air of having come 
home at last. 

“Oh, Billy, Billy, where have you 
been?” said North, and rang for Sarah. 
Within the next few minutes portions 
of every dainty in the house had been 
offered to Billy, and he had only purred 
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contentedly but feebly, and turned his 
head away. Warm milk, cream, part- 
ridge, salmon—Billy was no longer to 
be tempted by any of these things, and 
by and by they gave up efforts which 
only wearied him. Then Robert North 
sent the servants to bed—in tears. It 
did not occur to him to go to bed him- 
self. Billy, lying on the rug, not in his 
old negligent fashion, but strangely, 
almost rigidly, slept, or seemed to 
sleep, and North opened his book 
again. But a quarter of an hour ex- 
hausted his power of reading, and he 
knelt down by his luckless favorite, 
and stroked the tangled fur. 

“You’ve been in the wars, Billy! 
Poor old cat!” 

Billy turned his head the fraction of 
an inch, and his ear quivered. He 
made an effort to lick North’s hand. 
There was one faint, ghostly purr, like 
a final verdict on men and things; 
then Robert North, bending nearer, 
saw that his eyes were glazing. 

May Kendall. 





OUTSIDE PETS. 


Having it in my mind to write of 
pets other than dogs or human beings, 
I know not exactly where to begin. 
Not one of the five acts of life’s drama 
which I have run through—in years, 
that is, for soldier or justice I have 
never been—has failed to be cheered 
by the society of a pet of some sort, 
walking either on two or four legs 
as the case may be, or even crawling. 
For it is in my memory that, in addi- 
tion to sundry starlings, jackdaws, 
magpies and other less notable birds, 
when a small boy I dearly loved a 
snake which I had caught and tamed, 
as well as sundry newts and tadpoles 
which in that halcyon period that 





comes halfway betwixt infancy and 
school-life I captured in a handy “pit” 
and kept in a large glass bowl. While 
I forget what became of the tadpoles, 
and can only trust that they duly 
eschewed their tails and developed into 
sensible frogs, I have a distinct recol- 
lection that my newts not only dis- 
earded and, I fancy, swallowed their 
skins from time to time, which was 
the right and proper thing to do, but 
—and this was distinctly improper and 
immoral—they occasionally played 
truant, escaping from confinement, 
and wandering about the house, to the 
great disconcertment of the female do- 
mestics, one and all of whom failed 
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to recognize the charms of a really 
good-looking and wholly amiable newt 
which happened to be taking an airing. 
It never appealed to my sense of jus- 
tice that an elderly housemaid should 
have been held justified in having a fit 
of hysterics, and threatening to give 
warning merely because she chanced 
to narrowly escape treading upon a 
wandering newt, or that I should be 
held responsible because our fat cook 
most unnecessarily dropped a dish 
when a frog jumped out of my pocket 
as I was talking to her. 

Dire was my rage and bitter my 
grief when later on in life my snake 
was maliciously killed by a schoolfel- 
low, and though I found temporary 
consolation in soundly punching the 
murderer’s head, the sense of loss 
rankled in my heart for many a long 
day afterwards. It was a good snake, 
as tame and intelligent as Crusoe’s 
man Friday, accepting gratefully the 
bread and milk which I smuggled out 
of hall for its benefit, and yet in vir- 
tue of its snakehood and imaginary 
connection with Satan it failed to find 
popularity in ordinary society. 

But now—to take my creatures in a 
more regular order—I will commence 
with cats, though I write the word in 
fear and trembling. For there is ever 
present in my mind the certain knowl- 
edge that anything I may say in favor 
of a cat will be eminently distasteful, 
if not incredible, to one in high author- 
ity—I am not alluding to the Command- 
er-in-Chief of H.M.’s forces, but to the 
Editor of “Maga,’* for my present pur- 
pose a far more important person- 
age. 

Nor do I for a moment affect to be- 
lieve that the cat—qua cat—is a popu- 
lar character. It is indeed a matter of 
history that “puss” as a general prin- 
ciple is as much an enemy to the ordi- 
hary boy as “dog” is a friend. For, 
though a sister’s cat or the family cat 
or now and again a boy’s own cat may 


be a privileged animal, the unknown 
outside cat is promptly greeted with a 
stone or other handy missile, where the 
unknown outside dog is approached 
with blandishments. As there is no 
effect without some producing cause, 
so there is no doubt that puss has 
many habits that do not commend her 
to the mind masculine. Her very 
gait, stealthy and aggressively meek, 
excites a feeling of repulsion, and she 
is at once as ubiquitous as a telegraph- 
boy and as inquisitive as a district vis- 
itor. That she should be abhorred of 
game-keepers is only natural, for a cat 
which has once tasted the joys of 
poaching is of all criminals the most 
adventurous and incorrigible. Per con- 
tra she is entitled to rank as the tute- 
lary goddess of maid-servants, who 
manage to pile upon her back a good 
many of their own sins, whether of 
omission or commission; but I am 
afraid that an occasional hard knock 
from the housemaid’s broom is about 
the sole reward puss gets for many 
unconscious services. 

And yet, though I feel that it is rank 
heresy to say so, the cat in the way of 
companionship possesses sundry points 
of superiority over the dog, having a 
greater sense of cleanliness and refine- 
ment, less ostentatious vulgarity, and 
being less noisy and more tactful. 
Where both animals are habitually dis- 
honest, there is this point in favor of 
leaving the cat rather than the dog 
in a room with a plate of bread-and- 
butter, that whereas the food, in either 
case, would disappear or be rendered 
uneatable, the dog would not be per- 
fectly happy unless he had broken the 
plate into the bargain. Though the 
cat commonly poses as a timid, and the 
dog as a lion-hearted animal, there is 
probably little to choose between the 
pair in the matter of animal courage; 
and if cat meets dog in hand-to-hand 
encounter, for her weight the former, 
to whom nature has assigned a double 




















portion of offensive armor, is the 
stronger fighter. 

“He'll kill a cat any day of the 
week,” says the sporting butcher of 
his bull-terrier. But were it possible 
to put the latter evil-looking creature 
in a thirty-foot ring with a feline of 
his own size and weight, the boot 
would be on the other leg altogether. 
And in a natural battlefield it is per- 
fectly certain that an army of cats, as 
possessing greater mobility and power 
of resource, would outlast and defeat, 
by the process of exhaustion, an army 
of dogs. Even mankind, when in for- 
eign parts he encounters one of the cat 
genus as large as a Newfoundland dog, 
prefers, if unarmed, to pass by on the 
other side, in the hope that the animal 
will ignore his presence. 

But, it may be urged, the cat is a 
one-sided selfish beast, and will only 
fight for her own hand, whereas the 
faithful dog will act as guard as well 
as companion to his master, and fight 
to the death on his behalf. Probably 
herein lies the gist of the whole mat- 
ter, and probably again Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling has lately given us the real 
key to the cat’s comparative unpopu- 
larity. Even though nominally do- 
mesticated, the cat to this day is es- 
sentially an animal “that walks alone,” 
and commonly declines to enter into 
a hard-and-fast partnership with homo 
because it is unwilling to follow the 
example of the dog, and put up with 
the whims and extravagances of one 
who, in virtue of his claim to be called 
the lord of the creation, insists upon 
the right to “boss the whole show.” 
Board and lodging, man’s ordinary con- 
tribution to the partnership assets, are 
from puss’s point of view very minor 
considerations. That is a very poor- 
spirited or very much-pampered cat who 
cannot support herself, and a shelter- 
ing roof is the last thing that she re- 
quires by way of habitation. 

In one way, be it said, mankind pays 
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an involuntary tribute to the inde 
pendent nature of the cat. For where 
it is taken for granted that a dog, if 
it misbehaves, will accept with sub- 
mission a formal chastisement, the cat, 
under similar circumstances, comes off 
comparatively scot-free, for the simple 
reason that the infliction of formal 
chastisement is fraught with consider- 
able danger to the would-be operator. 

It was in my petticoat days that I 
saw an attempt at formally chastizing 
a cat result in a miscarriage of jus- 
tice. 

“What are you going to do with pus- 
sy?” I inquired, when I met our gar- 
dener carrying by the scruff of the neck 
a large black cat who belonged to the 
establishment. 

“Shove her in coop along wi’ an old 
hen for five minutes, acos she’ve been 
ating of her chickens.” 

“But won't she eat the old hen too?” 
I inquired in all innocence. 

“Not she,” was the confident reply. 
“You'll see as she'll dust her jacket for 
her.” 

Like the Pythia of old, the gardener 
had unwittingly given a reply which 
fitted either issue of a short but event- 
ful contest. 

The lid of the coop was lifted, and 
the cat, unceremoniously thrust in, 
promptly scored “first blood” off the 
gardener’s hand, into which she man- 
aged to drive her claws well home as 
he released her. 

“D—n the cat!” ejaculated the man, 
and a moment later the hen must have 
felt inclined to echo the remark. For 
the cat, immediately assuming the of- 
fensive, saluted the proposed execu- 
tioner with two vicious blows on either 
side of the head, and then, in an in- 
stant squeezing herself between two 
apparently impossible bars, was safely 
ensconced in the branches of a handy 
tree, where she at once set to work to 
perform an elaborate toilet, by way of 
emphasizing her contempt for her two 
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thick-witted and clumsy antagonists. 
Bnough, then, of cats in general. Of 
particular cats, who have come within 
my personal ken, one stands out as a 
remarkable contradiction of the com- 
mon theory that a locality, rather than 
an individual, is the object of a cat’s 
regard. For the amusement of a sad- 
ly crippled child, many years ago, a 
kitten, a common-place little thing with 
no pretensions to high-breeding or good 
looks, was procured. The animal at 
once fell in with the requirements of 
the situation, and in a few days so 
attached herself to her mistress that 
the two were practically inseparable. 
Now and again the child, who was a 
great sufferer, in a fit of childish tem- 
per, occasioned by frequently recur- 
ring pain, would strike at her play-fel- 
low with a whip or any handy weapon. 
But the dumb animal, as though en- 
tirely appreciating the fact that her 
dearly loved mistress could not have 
the heart consciously to hurt her pet, 
would immediately jump on to her lap 
to find shelter, and the short-lived and 
wholly one-sided quarrel would termi- 
nate with mutual caresses. For three 
years the friendship continued, and 
during that period the cat was the most 
frolicsome, light-hearted, and the most 
loud-purring of her species. At the 
end of that time the child died after 
a short illness, and, from the day of 
her death, the cat, who had never dur- 
ing the illness lost an opportunity of 
stealing to her mistress’s bedside, 
was absolutely broken-hearted. Though 
she lived to a great age, and passively 
acquiesced in two changes of residence, 
it is a fact that she never really purred 
again, and to all intents and purposes 
lived the life of a misanthrope, rather 
resenting than courting kindly ad- 
vances made to her by any member 
of the household. 

One of her kittens, who filled the 
post of second cat to the establishment, 
attached herself almost as warmly to 


the master of the house, and never 
seemed entirely happy if she was not 
either watching him as he sat at work 
in his study or trotting after him as 
he smoked his cigar in the garden. To 
such an extent did her affection and 
confidence in his good-nature carry 
her that puss invariably selected a 
cupboard in his room, where newspa- 
pers were commonly stored, as the 
scene of her nursing operations, and 
maugre the combined efforts of all the 
servants in the place, produced kittens 
there with unfailing regularity. On 
the whole, I am inclined to think that 
she chose a more comfortable and less 
generally inconvenient cradle than did 
the late lamented Poo, long cat regnant 
of my own establishment, who, with 
a pertinacity which deserved to com- 
mand respect rather than universal 
reprobation, insisted on depositing a 
succession of singularly ill-favored 
families in an almost inaccessible 
spout. 

Inheriting some of my father’s fond- 
ness for unobtrusive companionship in 
working hours, in later years I gladly 
accepted the offer of a handsomely 
marked tabby kitten, which, equally 
to the surprise of myself and the donor, 
eventually developed into a very long- 
haired and bushy-tailed cat. It re 
joiced in the name of Chedorlaomer, 
being so called for the better edifica- 
tion of a dear old housekeeper, whose 
pronunciation of lengthy words was 
quite quaint enough to repay cultiva- 
tion. 

“IT hope you will always call Che 
dorlaomer by his proper name, Mrs. 
Page,” I remarked. “I want him to 
learn to answer to it.” 

The old lady promised faithfully to 
comply with my wishes; but when I 
wanted my cat to keep me company 
in my room, and asked her to call it, 
I used to leave my door open and 
listen. 

“Kitalarmer! Kit, kit, kit, Kitalar- 
































mer! Poor little kit, then, Kit, Kit, 
Kit!” 

During two years’ residence in a 
country town, Chedorlaomer was a 
really beautiful animal to behold, al- 
ways sleek, well fed, and taking a 
proper pride in his personal appear- 
ance, in addition to being gifted with 
rare dignity of movement. But later 
on, when he was transported to coun- 
try pastures, alas! his moral character 
and smart appearance sadly deterio- 
rated. For whereas in old days living 
a blameless life, he had been well con- 
tent to sit and watch me working in 
my room till bedtime came round, in 
his new home he shortly developed a 
habit of mysteriously disappearing at 
nightfall, only to present himself at 
the breakfast-table in the morning 
hungry, tired, draggled, and generally 
disreputable. Of him, as of Hector in 
the vision of ADneas, it might well be 
said— 

Quantum mutatus ab illo. 


If not his beard, at any rate his tail 
was matted and unkempt, and too 
often his locks were blood-stained— 
things that seemed to tell a tale 


of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes. 


Nor were other signs wanting to 
show that Chedorlaomer led astray 
from the paths of virtue by the seduc- 
tions of country life, had become a ha- 
bitual vagabond and poacher. Where, 
however, in other respects, the animal’s 
whole nature seemed to have changed, 
I found that I still*retained a strong 
hold on his affection; so that I was 
genuinely sorry, on returning home 
after a short absence, to find that he 
had been missing for several days. 
Probably he was trapped or shot by 
a keeper. For if a keeper has his wits 
about him, that incorrigible criminal, 
a poaching cat, is seldom long-lived. 
Chedorloamer was the last cat which I 
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owned myself, for I never cared to re- 
place him; but as years rolled by with 
silent step, I was in course of time 
called upon to feign an interest in a 
rapidly shifting succession of nursery 
kittens, either begged, bought, or stol- 
en for my small daughter’s benefit. 
Misfortunes seemed to dog the foot- 
steps of these creatures, who disap- 
peared almost as suddenly as_ they 
came; and, as the post of nursery-kit- 
ten was never long vacant, I am in- 
clined to fancy that the supply of this 
commodity in our part of the world 
must out-run the demand. The solitary 
kitten that survived to blossom into 
cathood was Poo, of evergreen mem- 
ory, of whom it may be said that force 
of character, grimness of purpose, and 
a distinct vein of originality, command- 
ed an amount of respectful, and in 
some cases servile, admiration to which 
her personal appearance in no way en- 
titled her. She had originally been 
selected by my rather unconventional 
daughter out of a bunch of some half- 
dozen kittens proffered for her accep- 
tance, on the ground that the crea- 
ture’s want of attractions would 
stand in the way of her chances 
of life. And in Poo’s case the 
promise of youth was abundantly 
fulfilled in maturer years, when 
the ugly kitten had developed 
into a singularly ill-favored cat. Yet 
to Poo’s credit be it said that she 
so far appreciated the kindness of the 
thought, which had possibly prolonged 
her life, that even under the most try- 
ing circumstances she, who was ha- 
bitually at loggerheads with the world 
at large, submitted to be pulled about 
or carried like a shaw! by the child, 
though she would have scratched like 
a fiend and sworn like a trooper if any- 
body else had attempted to take the 
same liberties with her. While I could 
not help admiring the creature’s inde- 
pendent spirit, and generally managed 
myself to be more or less on speaking 
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terms with her, so uncertain were her 
moods that I never exactly knew 
whether she was of a mind to scratch 
or to purr. But there were times, 
again, when I positively loathed her, 
and could have wished her at Jericho, 
or at the bottom of the sea. For be- 
ing, as I have said, a cat of character, 
she not only “bossed” the other ani- 
mals of the establishment, but having 
gathered round her a clientéle of cats 
from other houses, she used to enter- 
tain them at a series of smoking con- 
certs given about once a fortnight in 
a small yard which forms a sort of 
amphitheatre exactly under my bed- 
room windows. These entertainments 
generally commenced at midnight, and 
as the favorite soprano made a hide- 
ous hash of the high notes, and Poo, 
herself a bass, invariably sang out of 
tune, the results were less pleasing to 
myself than to the performers; and 
when, after employing much bad lan- 
guage and every available missile 
weapon, I had induced the mob to 
“move on,” they merely adjourned to 
another convenient locality just out of 
range. 

Though intolerant of dogs, Poo, in 
contradistinction to any other cat that 
I ever saw or heard of, had borrowed 
one leaf from their book. For while 
other cats, if not inclined to be socia- 
ble, will run away at the approach 
of a strange man or woman, Poo stood 
her ground and evirced her dislike by 
growling; and I always felt in my own 
mind that when she elected to sleep in 
the house we were safefrom the assaults 
of the midnight burglar. To be sav- 
agely growled at by an animal whose 
color made her in a dim light practical- 
ly invisible, is calculated to ‘upset the 
nerves either of burglar or of honest 
man. 

Death by misadventure in the ordi- 
nary execution of her duty was des- 
tined to be our Poo’s fate. For, having 
been missing for two days, she was 


at last discovered by her mistress 
with her head crushed between two 
blocks of wood in a stack haunted by 
rats and mice. Though she had been 
the mother of many kittens, all reared 
in the water-spout, it cannot be defi- 
nitely said that any of her stock re- 
main to perpetuate her memory in the 
house, though up to a year ago one 
Tabby Tom, who had _ inherited a 
double portion of his mother’s inde- 
pendent spirit, was in the habit of 
quartering himself on our hospitality 
for a few days in the course of each 
year. He was always a welcome 
guest, and inducements to remain, in 
the form of milk and bones, were freely 
offered to him; but he evidently pre- 
ferred to live a roving life, and de- 
clined to accept a permanent position 
in the establishment. 

The death of a four-footed friend 
must always leave a scar on the heart 
of any one who really cares for ani- 
mals, whether it comes of accident, of 
merciful deliverance from hopeless ill- 
ness, or in the ordinary course of na- 
ture. Many a day has, alas! to be 
marked with black chalk, with the 
blackest chalk of all, so far as the 
death of an animal is concerned,—a 
day on which was perpetrated a most 
“foul and unnatural” murder. Many 
a long year back a working man 
brought me a tiny leveret, rather an 
appropriate gift for my then locality, 
inasmuch as a window in the parish 
church perpetuates the memory of 
Cowper and his hares. I nursed the 
little thing through its infancy, and 
found in it the tamest, most affection- 
ate, and most docile of pets. And 
then, in an evil day, being myself 
rather a bird of passage, I hardened 
my heart to give it away to the smail 
son of a dear friend, in whose care I 
believed thatit would find a happy and 
permanent home. It went to my heart 
a little that, calling one day to inquire 
after the hare’s wellbeing, I found that 
































although I had trained it into being a 
perfectly mannered house-pet, it now 
roamed at large in a huge granary. 
But I was assured that the child came 
in daily to play with it, and there was 
mo manner of doubt that the animal 
was fat and well-liking; so on the 
whole I felt that it was better off 
where it was than in my own rather 
marrow quarters. Some three or four 
months later, I made an opportunity to 
call again. 

“Well, how’s the hare?” I inquired of 
the groom, who had shown me to the 
granary before. 

“Best hare as ever was, sir,” was the 
reply. “Us had him for our dinner on 
Christmas Day.” 

The child had tired of its playfellow, 
and it had been consigned to the tender 
mercies of the groom, whom may 
Heaven forgive, though I doubt his 
claim to go there. 

A similar act of almost equally brut- 
al gormandizing disgraced an otherwise 
estimable gardener; but I will admit 
that inasmuch as gardening was his 
vocation, there was in this case a 
shadow of excuse. For two or three 
weeks I had been watching with some 
interest the growth of a family of 
young missel-thrushes. The mother, 
eareless in the first instance of the 
safety of her young ones,—for she had 
built her nest in a low and very un- 
guarded position,—seemed to take it as 
a matter of course that I should be at 
the trouble of feeding the hungry little 
creatures rather than that she should 
perform this obvious duty. Nothing 
loth, I conscientiously filled the office 
of feeding-nurse; but was not a little 
surprised that the gardener, whom I 
knew to be, where animals were con- 
cerned, an austere man, now and again 
would take the trouble to save a few 
worms while he was digging, for the 
express purpose of supplementing my 
efforts. 

As there were two or three stray 
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cats about the place, I was rather anx- 
ious for the day to arrive when my 
nurslings should be able to fend for 
themselves and vacate their dangerous 
premises. 

“Hurrah!” I exclaimed one morning 


on finding the nest empty. “Do you 
know,” I shouted to the gardener, “‘that 
our thrushes have flown?” 

“They ain’t flied far,” 
stolidly. 

“How do you know? Have you seen 
them about?” ° 

“Yees, and tasted on ’em, too. I had 
‘em in a doompling for my supper last 
night. Fat as butter they was!” and 
the beast of a fellow licked his lips at 
the mere recollection of that most un- 
holy banquet. 

And now, at last, I seem to have 
drifted to the country of those feath- 
ered friends from whose society I have 
at all times, and more especially in 
later years, derived so much pleasure 
and amusement. 

From early childhood I took a deep 
interest in watching the manners and 
customs of the barndoor fowl, knowing 
the fighting powers of each cockerel, 
and the laying capacity of every indi- 
vidual hen in my father’s omnium gath- 
erum poultry-yard. Indeed I may fair- 
ly claim that I saved the life of many 
a staid matron and venerable dame 
whom a purblind gardener, with nei- 
ther love nor reverence for dumb ani- 
mals, was on the point of sacrificing, 
under the impression that the lady 
was her own great-grandson. For in 
those far-off days high art in the way 
of poultry-breeding was at a discount, 
and our hens were commonly allowed 
to complete their natural term of ex- 
jstence, provided always that they 
were not killed off on the score of mis- 
taken identity. When, in due course, 
I went to school, the gardener, I fancy, 
was left to work his own wicked will, 
until the inability of the cockerels to 
lay eggs, and the abnormal toughness 
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of the grandmothers when called upon 
to play the part of roast-chicken at the 
dinner-table, effectually damped the 
family ardor for poultry-keeping. 

Needless to say, I set up a poultry- 
yard on my own account at the very 
first opportunity, and I may confident- 
ly assert that for many years I knew, 
and knew intimately, every bird there- 
in, and was pretty well able to tell at 
a glance what particular hen had laid 
each egg in the basket for the day. 
Latterly, indeed, I have not found time 
to give my hens so much individual 
attention, though I seldom pass a day 
of my life here without going to have 
a look at them, and to pass the time 
of day to Noll, the bantam cock. Of 
the many fowls whose friendship I 
have enjoyed here, the Speckled Spin- 
ster, a cross between saddleback game 
and white Leghorn, Quackenboss, a 
huge Pekin drake, and Noll, a game- 
bantam, single themselves out for spe- 
cial mention. Of these the two former 
have long since gone the way of all 
flesh, but Noll, now in his eighth year, 
is as gay and as perky as ever. 

The Speckled Spinster, then, was a 
tart, unprepossessing, and unamiable 
lady, who evidently lived with the 
settled conviction that a hen was sent 
into the world to lay eggs only, and 
not to fool around with the cock, or 
to waste valuable weeks in hatching 
or rearing chickens. The latter de 
partment she felt might with all safety 
be left to slow-moving and slow-mind- 
ed Asiatics, but in an active and busy 
mind like hers a sedentary occupation 
found no response. Had my speckled 
friend been a woman rather than a 
hen, she might have sat for the por- 
trait of Miggs or of Fanny Squeers— 
not the Miggs who sighed for the em- 
braces of Simon Tappertit, but the 
Miggs who assisted in reducing the 
jovial old locksmith to a state of proper 
subjection, or the Miggs who, after a 
period of “pinching and slapping and 
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tweaking the hair and noses of the 
youth of Golden Lion Court,” eventu- 
ally found her proper vocation as fe- 
male Turnkey for the County Bride- 
well;—not the Fanny Squeers who 
would fain have breathed soft nothings 
into the ears of her father’s usher, but 
the Fanny who, after launching a 
shower of ink-pots at that gentleman’s 
head, fairly fell upon him and beat 
him to her heart’s content, or the Fan- 
ny who engaged in sharp-tongued alter- 
cation with “base, degrading Tilda.” 

My hen, however, differed from Dick- 
ens’s ladies in the very material point 
that her contempt for the male sex 
might be said to have existed usque ab 
ovo, and was in no way an offshoot of 
“rejected addresses.” In her case the 
addresses came entirely from the other 
would-be partners to a contract, and 
she flouted them one and all, though 
in different fashions. In vain did the 
portly Dorking, who professed to rule 
the yard, hold out inducements to her 
to join his court to the sacrifice of her 
own independence, while the giddy- 
pated cockerel, who tried to establish 
a flirtation in some odd corner of the 
yard, was unceremoniously assailed 
with beak and claw, and rapidly con- 
vinced that his company was not de- 
sirable. Having at an early stage of 
her existence won and ever afterwards 
retained the Ladies’ Championship of 
the yard, the Speckled Spinster made it 
her business to interrogate and put 
into her proper place any newly im- 
ported bird of her own sex, doing the 
thing in a style of easy impertinence 
which Tom Burke’s fighting friend 
Maitre Francois could hardly have sur- 
passed. I can see her now, advancing 
to interview the latest arrival, with 
sprightly gait, head a little on one side, 
wings slightly drooping, and all her 
faculties keenly alert to forestall any 
sudden attack. And it was so easy 
to gather from her demeanor an idea 
of the brief conversation. 

















“Good morning to you, madam. And 
so they tell me that you call yourself 
a Dorking! Well, for my own part, 
just from looking at you, I should 
_have said you had a touch of Cochin 
about you; but if you say that you 
really are a Dorking, I suppose we 
must believe you,—not, indeed, that we 
think much of Dorkings, or Cochins 
either, in this part of the world. So 
you needn’t give yourself airs here. 
Oh! I beg your pardon—what was your 
ladyship pleased to remark? Imperti- 
nent, did you say? Oh, indeed! Take 
that, and that!” 

If the accompanying pecks were ac- 
cepted with due humility, well and 
good, the incident terminated; if, on 
the other hand, they were returned, so 
much the better. For in a couple of 
rounds the Speckled Spinster, who was 
always in the pink of condition, and 
had mastered the art of feinting, duck- 
ing, countering, and hooking as well 
as any Brummagem light-weight, 
would convince her antagonist that 
timely submission to the Queen Para- 
mount of the yard was an indispensa- 
ble condition of a peaceable exist- 
ence. ~~ 
“Had enough? All right, then! off 
you go! But no more airs, please.” 
And then, after administering two or 
three pecks to stray members of the 
audience, just by way of keeping her 
hand in, the victress would saunter off 
to lay her morning egg. My Speckled 
Spinster lived to a good old age, retain- 
ing to the last that position in the yard 
which no hen since her demise has 
adequately filled. 

Almost exactly coeval with this lady 
was Quackenboss, the great Pekin 
drake, who held indisputable do- 
minion among the male denizens 
of the yard. He was in a man- 
ner born to the royal purple, be- 
ing, like Meecenas and King Giglio, 
“atavis editus regibus,” and at an early 
age he assumed that sovereignty to 
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which his breeding, good looks, and 
physical powers undoubtedly entitled 
him. Wise as King Solomon was King 
Quackenboss, and, if one may judge 
from the pictures of the Hebrew king, 
vastly better looking. Like King Sol- 
omon, too, alas! our duck monarch had 
a hankering after strange wives; and 
promptly attacking any stray drake 
introduced into the yard, like a true 
Oriental he insisted, as an indispensa- 
ble condition of peace, that the intrud- 
er’s wife should be added to his own 
entourage. While at other times he 
posed as a beneficent despot, it was 
painful to remark that when the time 
for the morning or the evening meal 
came round, Quackenboss freely as- 
serted his royal prerogative of helping 
himself with a liberal bill, and—for 
hunger is apt to foster a lack of rever- 
ence for constituted authority—he gen- 
erally managed to swallow almost as 
many feathers plucked from the bodies 
of obtrusive courtiers as he did grains 
of corn. Still more painful was it to 
note that if, by chance or of malice 
prepense, the morning supply of bar- 
ley-meal was served up boiling hot, 
and the King had inadvertently filled 
his ample bill with the scalding 
mess, he promptly violated a pri- 
mary law of etiquette, not indeed 
by returning the food to the plate, 
but by distributing the contents 
of his bill broadcast on the heads 
and shoulders of the royal bodyguard. 
Yet wise indeed was Quackenboss, and 
apart from the blemishes I have 
touched upon, a sound and judicious 
ruler, seldom interfering with the lib- 
erty of the subject, except when he felt 
it necessary to intervene in a quarrel. 
For more than once I saw him waddle 
up to two cockerels, whose noisy fight- 
ing disturbed him, and thrusting his 
huge carcass between the com- 
batants, hustle off one or the other toa 
far corner of the yard. It was, how- 
ever, curious to remark that after one 
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or two slight passages of arms he 
elected to give a wide berth to the 
Speckled Spinster, not, it was evident, 
because he was really afraid of her or 
recognized her authority, but rather be- 
cause he felt that it detracted from his 
dignity to be seen waddling round the 
yard in pursuit of a creature which 
could go two paces to his one, or take 
shelter on an inaccessible perch. For 
the Spinster was, like De Wet, an 
adapt in the art of guerilla warfare, 
and requiting a dig from the great 
man’s bill with a peck delivered con 
amore, would then seek safety in flight, 
and laugh to scorn his clumsy attempts 
to corner her. 

As I commonly fed my fowls myself 
in those days, Quackenboss was kind 
enough to affect to be extremely fond 
of me, permitting me to scratch his 
royal head, or even to pick him up and 
play with him. More than once when 
he thought that I had forgotten the 
feeding-hour, he waddled into the 
house with his harem in search of me. 
But our acquaintance rather cooled 
off when having, for the second time 
over, found him on a very muddy day 
sitting with five wives, his own two 
and three which he had forcibly an- 
nexed, in front of my dining-room fire, 
I warned the lot off the premises with 
a carriage-whip. 

My dear old Noll, the bantam cock, 
is with us to this day, as good a little 
fellow ag he was more than seven 
years ago when we first swore friend- 
ship. If I go.into the yard, he is 
never happy till I have spoken to him; 
and if when I carry the poultry-basket 
I forget to put a little food in a par- 
ticular corner for himself and his two 
wives, he never fails to remind me of 
the omission. He is a thorough-paced, 


as well as a thorough-bred, little gen- 
tleman, from the tip of his beak to the 
end of his tail, never thinking of eating 
himself till his ladies are served, and— 
wholly contrary to the custom of barn- 


door cocks—calling them up to receive 
anything particularly nice rather than 
doubtful or nasty which he either finds 
or has given to him. Of late I have 
observed, not without jealousy, that he 
has taken up with my boot-boy, a 
young gentleman who takes his meals 
in an outhouse, not because, like Mr. 
Muzzle’s understrapper, he is of the 
“grampus” order, but for reasons best 
known to the mistress of the establish- 
ment. By way of beguiling the soli- 
tude of his repasts, the boy. has evi- 
dently invited Noll to bear him com- 
pany, and the little chap walks boldly 
into the eating room, while the two 
little brown ladies stand expectant by 
the door, knowing that they will not 
be forgotten if their lord and master 
is presented with any special tit-bit. If 
mow and again Noll recalls to me the 
image of Sir Geoffrey Hudson as pre- 
sented in “Peveril of the Peak,” I have 
no hesitation in saying that of the pair 
the little bird is a far more entertaining 
and tactful companion than the unhap- 
py little knight. Moreover, while the 
term multum in parvo might be applica- 
ble to either, the human dwarf was a 
freak of nature, but the bantam is of 
his kind perfect. 

Yet, apart from the matter of size, 
in some respects the resemblance is lu- 
dicrously striking,—both have practi- 
cally outlived their generation; in 
both cases the size of the heart 
is out of all proportion to that 
of the body: to both is vouch- 
safed the same overweening sense of 
individual importance, the same abso- 
lute innocence of their personal comi- 
cality; either pigmy is ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to match himself with 
the giants of the land. It is fortu- 
nate, indeed, that Noll’s weekly per- 
formances in the way of single combat 
do not have the same tragic result as 
that which occurred in the one duel 
credited to Sir Geoffrey. Probably 
the malevolence is wanting, for I firm- 
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ly believe that Noll has Irish blood ip 
his veins, and challenges the big cock 
of the yard to fight out of pure devil- 
ry, and that the bigger bird, like Sir 
Geoffrey’s antagonist, is not inclined to 
take the matter too seriously. Time 
after time I have laughed till my sides 
have fairly ached as I have watched 
the encounter. The challenge evi- 
dently emanates from the smaller 
party, while the other so far falls in 
with the spirit or humor of the thing 
as to consent to go through the neces- 
sary preliminaries. 

Ez uno disce omnes. The combatants 
“take ground for their career,” and 
then follows the ordinary stealthy ad- 
vance, during which each bird affects 
to be picking up imaginary straws, 
though he keeps a keen eye upon his 
adversary, and is ready and prepared 
to take instant advantage of any false 
movement. Then comes the final rush, 
and the pair are face to face, with low- 
ered heads and the neck-feathers 
standing out like a sixteenth-century 


lady’s ruff. A pause and a little feint- 
ing, followed by a simultaneous leap. 
Of course the great Wyandotte has 


jumped too high. By rights he should 
have gone on his knees rather than 
have jumped, if he really wished to 
encounter his pigmy opponent. For 
while he is in mid-air the bantam has 
nimbly slipped under his legs, and 
viciously spars at his hind-quarters on 
the instant that he regains terra, firma. 
And by the time that the Wyandotte, 
not a little taken aback by this depart- 
ure from the recognized rules of the 
game, and ag compared with his foe 
rather like a crocodile in the art of 
wheeling, has fairly got himself round 
to face the bantam, the latter has 
flown on to the top of the palings, and 
is announcing to the world at large 
that the first round of the great fight 
has resulted in his favor. The big 
bird, rather dull of comprehension, but 
awake to the fact that with his cum- 
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brous body he might as well attempt 
to fly over the moon as to the top of 
the paling, can only stand and stare 
helplessly at his late antagonist. 

“No use waiting here all day,” he 
mutters to himself at last, “I may as 
well get back to work.” But he is 
only half-way back to his favorite 
scratching corner when there is the 
sound of flapping wings, and, lo and 
behold! here is the bantam again, 
fresh and perky as ever, and making 
manifest preparations for the renewal 
of the encounter. And so the game 
goes on for perhaps half a dozen 
rounds with no damage to either party, 
except perhaps that the big cock has 
shed a loose feather of his tail, and 
the bantam—for he is an elderly gen- 
tleman now--is feeling rather out of 
breath. 

“Well, I'll let you off the rest this 
time!” he announces from the top of 
the paling,, and with that he flies down 
on the other side, and trots off to tell 
his two wives that he has fairly 
“knocked the stuffing” out of old friend 
Cocky-Olly. 

Now and again, if the spirit moves 
him, he will for a few hours at a time 
desert his own wives, and take under 
his patronage two or three of the Wy- 
andotte hens, whom he squires round 
the yard and waits upon with assidu- 
ous courtesy. The spectacle is rather 
suggestive of a tall-hatted preparatory 
schoolboy with two portly aunts in 
tew, though Noll is of course in reality 
the patriarch of the party. Though he 
is poaching on the big cock’s preserves, 
the latter placid individual takes it in 
good part, and never attempts to re- 
taliate in kind,—an act of forbearance 
which suggests the idea that he im- 
agines the little bantam hens to be 
still in the nursery. 

Shall I be detracting from my little 
hero’s renown if I confess that in the 
only bond fide encounter which to my 
knowledge he ever had with one of his 
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own tribe he would have tasted the bit- 
terness of defeat if I had not promptly 
intervened? Youth, so the saying goes, 
will be served, and as in the human 
walks of life paterfamilias, at the age, 
shall I say, of sixty, can hardly expect 
to hold his own at fisticuffs with his 
son in the prime of youth, so, too, my 
little friend had met an Achilles who 
was too young and too vigorous for 
him. Moreover, the assailant, an im- 
pudent yearling cockerel, was guilty of 
an act of supreme filial ingratitude, 
and in his case no plea could be ad- 
vanced of being urged to desperate 
measures by habitual ill-treatment. For 
Noll, contrary to the custom of the or- 
dinary barndoor cock, has ever taken 
a deep interest in the hatching, rear- 
ing, and education of his chickens, 
watching over, feeding, and even gath- 
ering under his wings the young brood, 
with a tenderness and devotion that 
no mother could surpass. All the more 
cause to be disgusted then had I, when 
I came round a corner one day, to find 
father and son engaged in a deadly 


-_ 


combat, which, in view of their 
disparity of age, could eventually 
have but one result. It would 


have gone to my very heart to see 
my dear old friend mauled about, or to 
picture him, with his fine feelings 
wounded to the quick by defeat, wan- 
dering about the yard, a hunted fugi- 
tive where he had been king. And so, 
though I did not partake of the deli- 
cacy myself, they told me that the 
young ruffler, victim of his own in- 
gratitude, was quite at his . best 
“dressed like a woodcock and served 
up on toast.” 

A few words, in conclusion, about 
Poll, the parrot, a friend of ten years’ 
standing, N. or M., as the case may 
be, for I am ignorant alike of his or 
her age and sex. If, on the one hand, 


the bird has never laid an egg, per 
contra a predilection in favor of man- 
kind rather than of womenkind en- 
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courages the belief that Poll is of the 
female gender, and may be spoken of 
as “she.” Her age is a matter of 
little consequence, and, moreover, Wwe 
must concede to her the privileges of 
her supposed sex, and not be too curi- 
ous about this matter. ‘“Bashful fif- 
teen” is near enough to the mark, for 
I fancy that she was only a child when 
she fairly won my heart at Eastbourne, 
ten years ago, by literally insisting that 
I should stop and talk to her. Stand- 
ing under a sort of shelter where I had 
taken refuge from a sudden shower of 
rain, I had hardly noticed that a van 
laden with parrots and other foreign 
birds had drawn up there for the same 
purpose, when I was startled to hear 
an eager voice say, “Come up here and 
talk to me, do!” Turning my head, I saw 
that a green parrot, packed away in a 
small cage at the top of the van, was 
so evidently delighted to see that she 
had attracted my attention, that I 
could not resist her cordial invitation 
to enter into conversation. 

Accordingly, I stood upon the wheel 
of the van, and then and there made 
friends with Polly, who had apparently 
fallen in love with me at sight, and 
chattered away as gaily as if we had 
known each other for years. But hay- 
ing at the time not the most remote 
intention of investing in a parrot, I 
turned a deaf ear to the suggestions of 
the hawker that I should buy the bird, 
for which he asked a preposterous 
price. 

Two hours later in the day, by 
a strange coincidence, I encountered 
the same van under similar circum- 
stances in another shelter in a different 
part of the town. Again Polly accost- 
ed me, and again the man renewed 
his solicitations that I should buy the 
bird which had so evidently taken a 
fancy to me. 

“Give a poor chap a chance, sir!” he 
pleaded. “I’ve not sold a blessed bird 
all day. Only say what you'll give, 














and you shall have thet there parrit 
at your own price.” 

And as Polly’s wings were fluttering 
in joyful expectation, I made my bid, 
and having bought a new cage into 
the bargain, carried the happy little 
bird back to my lodgings. 

Neither have I myself ever repented 
of the deal, nor has Polly’s affection 
for me ever faltered. In the summer- 
time she spends most of the day in 
the garden, while the kitchen is her 
winter palace; but in neither place 
does she ever omit to greet me cheerily 
as I pass, and she dearly loves to at- 
tract me to her cage to talk to and to 
play with her. She has a long and 
varied vocabulary, and at certain pe- 
riods of the day talks incessantly; but 
having had the misfortune to spend 
her childhood in doubtful society, she 
has not as yet mastered the art of 
adapting her language to the suscepti- 
bilities of the audience. She has her 
strong likes and dislikes, making many 
friends among men and children, but 
evidently assigning the age of twenty- 
five years or thereabouts as the out- 
side limit of respectable womanhood. 
It is fortunate, perhaps, that though 
commonly a very distinct talker, she 
has apparently borrowed the voice as 
well as the language of the original 
proprietor of the warning remark in- 
variably addressed to any elderly lady 
who attempts to inaugurate a conver- 
sation with her. It took me a fuil year 
to discover what she did say on those 
occasions, but there is not a shadow of 
doubt on my mind now as to the iden- 
tity of the words. 

“Pretty Polly!’ exclaims the visitor, 
who, we will take it, is wearing a bon- 
net, a style of headdress which the 
bird absolutely condemns, more espe- 
cially when it is nodded at her. 

“Don’t be a d——d fool!” 

“Oh, what a funny voice! What did 
you say, Polly?” 

“Shut up!” this very clearly and dis- 
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tinctly, and Polly then proceeds to set 
a good example, by maintaining an ob- 
obstinate silence during the rest of the 
visit. 

“Shut up!” is occasionally said at 
random, but more commonly indicates 
dislike or boredom, and it entirely took 
the wind out of Noll’s sails on an occa- 
sion when I carried him off one day 
to introduce him to Poll, who was sit- 
ting in her cage on the lawn. Polly, 
who will either scold or shout encour- 
agement to dogs, cats, kitchen-maids, 
or any other animals, did not know 
exactly what to make of Noll, who strut- 
ted round her cage, helped herself out 
of her seed-tray, and finally proposed 
a friendly sparring-match. But she 
kept a keen eye on his proceedings, 
and descending from her perch as he 
squared up to her cage, she suddenly 
shouted “Shut up!” almost into his ear, 
with such ferocity that Noll, who had 
never heard a bird talk like a man be- 
fore, took the hint, and walked off with 
a painful effort to look dignified. 

Once only was there a_ temporary 
coolness between Polly and myself, and 
in that matter I was wholly to blame. 
A not very wise lady who kepta parrot 
on her own account suddenly asked me 
one day whether I ever kissed my 
parrot, and on my responding in the 
negative, went on, “Why, I kiss mine 
every day; they are so fond of it!” 

Like a doubly distilled jackass I 
adopted the suggestion, and on the very 
next morning put my lips to the cage 
and proffered Polly a chaste salute. 
And she, nothing loth, accepted the 
offer with avidity, so extremely real- 
istic being her kiss that the blood fair- 
ly spouted from my lip, and she, as 
was her fashion when she felt that 
she had created an effect, threw her- 
self back in her perch and fairly 
shouted with laughter. I felt hurt in 
two senses of the word at the time; 
but as, after all, I had really courted 
the disaster, I shortly made it up with 
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Polly. This estimable lady, in addi- 
tion to many other accomplishments, 
has been known to sing two differert 
songs with two entirely distinct voices 
—the one a nasal treble, the other a 
hoarse bass. Once at least in rehears- 
ing the latter performance she has 
brought the housewife from the top of 
the house to the lower regions under 
the impression that one of the maids 
was entertaining a “follower”; and 
quite half a dozen times in old days 
did the same lady, actuated by mater- 
nal anxiety, hurry out of her room to 
rescue her “one and only” when Pol- 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
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ly’s agonized screams of “Mother! 
Mother!” suggested that the precious 
child had either fallen down and bro- 
ken her nose or attempted suicide in a 
bucket of water. 

One word in conclusion to those who 
complain, as it is the modern fashion 
to complain, of the dulness and soli- 
tude of country life; he who will rouse 
himself to take an interest in the 
things that live and move and have 
their being round about every home 
stead will never find life in the country 
monotonous, and will never lack intel- 
ligent companionship. 





A RAMBLE IN CLUBLAND. 


The reign of Victoria saw the devel- 
opment of the club, and the extension 
of Clubland has kept pace with the ex- 
pansion of the Empire. There are 
clubs in the chief cities of the colonies 
which rival the palaces of Pall Mall. 
But it is in London especially that the 
old order has been changing, and to 
the intelligent foreigner the clubs are 
not only among the most notable fea- 
tures of evolution out of architectural 
chaos, but a source of curious admira- 
tion. Even in Paris the Frenchman 
loiters behind: whether the cercles are 
strictly select or comparatively open 
to all comers, there is a depressing air 
of formality apd gloom in antecham- 
bers, with silver-chained officials in 
grande tenue standing at attention as 
each member enters. The German is 
not a clubable man—the masses of the 
aristocracy are more or less impecuni- 
ous, and the burghers still cling to the 
simple tastes which indulged them- 
selves with pipe and tankard in the 
gasthaus or beer-cellar. The Russians 
and Hungarians have paid us the com- 
pliment of modelling their institutions 
closely on our own, and the fashiona- 


ble resort of Golden Petersburg has 
been christened the English Circle. 

In London, as any stranger can see 
at a glance, the clubs are the centres 
of life, light, and leading. Literally 
of light, for the ranges of great win- 
dows brighten the interiors in any- 
thing except the dark eclipses of a 
yellow fog. Of life, because: there is 
perpetual going and coming through 
doors for ever on the swing. In times 
of political excitement in the leading 
political clubs, the crush and rush are 
tremendous, and the porter charged 
with the keys of St. Peter is one of the 
most notable men of the period. How 
brain and strength stand the constant 
strain is to me a mystery. He must 
have a royal memory for faces. When 
a member turns up, after long absence, 
he receives him as the old waiter at 
the Slaughters’ welcomed Major Dob- 
bin on his return from India, handing 
the letters awaiting his arrival as if 
he had been in daily habit of dropping 
in. He marks and notes each mem- 
ber’s arrival and departure, knowing 
that if he makes a serious mistake he 
will undoubtedly be reported to the 
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committee, and yet he must keep his 
temper with the equanimity of a saint, 
venting suppressed irritation in casual 
objurgation of his satellite pages. He 
must have an iron constitution, for he 
dare not break down, looking for con- 
solation to the day when he may re- 
tire on a pension. Yet these hardy 
veterans seldom do break down; they 
generally drop and almost die in har- 
ness. 

The select and senior clubs are cer- 
tainly the centres of leading. There 
Cabinet Ministers hold unofficial coun- 
cil, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer hobnobs, over Apollinaris and 
whisky at luncheon, with the chiefs 
of the naval and military departments 
who are encroaching with their de- 
partmental demands. It is startling 
to think how lightly some momentous 
compromise may be cometo, involving 
the fate of a Ministry and possibly the 
peace of the world, when you are curi- 
ously looking on. Humbler members 
of both Houses talk themselves into 
clubs and caucuses which seldom come 
to much. The club dining-room at 
the luncheon hour is an invaluable 
safety-valve through which they blow 
off their steam. Late in the afternoon 
the judges come dropping in from the 
Law Courts, and the bewildered presi- 
dent, ruminating on a difficult decision, 
lays his head to that of a learned 
brother and gets a lead without sacri- 
ficing his amour propre or compromis- 
ing his dignity. There is a gath- 
ering of aproned bishops and shov- 
el-hatted deans when Church as- 
semblies are in session, or some 
controversial Bill is before’ the 
Upper House—equally excited if less 
clamorous, than the congregations of 
jackdaws and starlings in a cathedral 
close—much is discussed and settled in 
informal convocation. And as for the 
military clubs, there the members re- 
solve themselves into eternal councils 
of war, where each order and promo- 
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tion is subjected to scathing scrutiny, 
and if either service is going to the 
devil, assuredly it is not for the lack 
of professional wisdom. 

The club of the day is a social bourse 
for the expression of free thought and 
the interchange of ideas. It had its 
beginnings with the long peace, when 
the world began to breathe again after 
the fall of Napoleon. It is strange to 
recall the prejudices to be overcome 
from quarters that might have been 
supposed the most enlightened. Croker 
may be said to have stood sponsor to 
the Athenzeum, but that literary club 
had no obstacles to encounter: literary 
men were understood to be free-lances, 
and the way for the Athenzum had 
been prepared by the Alfred, which 
was to wither under the shade of the 
greater establishment. But when Lord 
iLynedoch, almost simultaneously, pro- 
posed to found the Senior United Ser- 
vice, he had to surmount the most un- 
compromising opposition. Lord Liver- 
pool and Mr. Huskisson were not to 
be conciliated, and Lord St. Vincent 
gravely pronounced it ‘“unconstitution- 
al.” It is doubtful whether they 
placed their reasons on record, but per- 
haps their idea was that if not a school 
of vice, it would encourage extrava- 
gance among men not generally over- 
burdened with money. As matter of 
fact, it is noteworthy that results have 
been the reverse. But if that was their 
point of view, there was presumption in 
its favor. The old proprietary clubs 
closed their doors to all except men of 
rank and high fashion, at a time when 
not to be in debt was disreputable, 
when Senators lived in chronic gout 
and intoxication, and when Ministers 
set the example of risking their fu- 
ture and their fortunes on cards and 
dice. If you passed the portals and 
the fiery ordeal of the ballot you must 
live the pace. At least there were 
only two roads to follow: one leading 
up through great ability or good con- 
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nections to high politics, and the other 
along the ordinary track frequented 
by the loungers of Bond Street or Rot- 
ten Row, of gaiety, dissipation and 
slightly veiled profligacy. 

The changes have been great since 
Dickens and Thackeray, as painters of 
manners, were in the flush of their 
fame and popularity. So far as I re- 
member, no one of Dickens’ middle- 
class characters belonged to any club, 
except Joe Bagstock, who, having come 
into a comfortable independence, when 
his brother died of Yellow Jack in the 
West Indies, must, of course, have be- 
longed to the Service. Both novelists 
were, almost ex officio, members of the 
Garrick and Atheneum, but Dickens 
Was never much of a clubman, and 
Thackeray, to the last, had a predilec- 
tion for the free and easy symposium 
of the back kitchen. The tone of the 
clubs has refined and sobered down 
since he satirized the notorieties and 
celebrities in the “Snob Papers.” Self- 


assertion of every sort is discouraged 


by opinion. Unfortunately the bore is 
always with us, and there are loud- 
voiced members, but Jawkins no 
longer takes his stand on the rug, lay- 
ing down the law on European ques- 
tions. No man dares to monopolize 
the papers like “Old Brown’; nor have 
We ever seen a Captain Shendy in the 
flesh, blowing the staff of the coffee- 
room sky-high because the mutton- 
chops were underdone. Nowadays the 
captain quietly backs his bill, and’in 
due course his complaint is submitted 
to the committee. ‘ Indeed, I remember 
ja case where the servants complained 
of the conduct of a baronet, “a harbi- 
trary gent,” who, among other things, 
had ordered a waiter to stand on a 
special square of the carpet and not to 
move without permission. The upshot 
was a special general meeting of the 
club, as amusing as any farce at the 
Palais-Royal, when correspondence was 
read and evidence taken. The meeting 
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laughed itself into good humor, but 
the offender, who was fortunate in 
having two popular brothers, narrowly 
escaped expulsion. 

Walker, in “the Original’ writing of 
clubs as they were then, strikes the 
true note when he says that they are 
an admirable imitation of the comforts 
of a home, but only an imitation. For 
your entry-money and moderate sub- 
scription you may have the run of a 
palace, with the services of an admi- 
rably trained staff. But the luxury 
of the living is overrated, and the more 
celebrated the chef and the higher his 
salary, the less he concerns himself 
except on special occasions. Silenus’ 
dinner in the strangers’ room may be 
a great success, but Shendy’s mutton- 
chop may still be unsatisfactory. What 
you do get is a fairly cooked meal at 
a moderate price, with undeniable 
wine. But the economy is not merely 
to be reckoned up in pounds, shillings, 
and pence. The youth who, a hundred 
or even fifty years ago, would have 
been dining at a Covent Garden hotel, 
at the “Blue Posts” or Long’s, or in a 
tavern in Fleet Street, drinking port 
for the good of the house, going to 
Ranelagh, Vauxhall, or Cremorne, and 
winding up at “The Finish,” the “Back 
Kitchen,” or worse places, now has 
every inducement to finish quietly at 
the club. There is no more harmless 
recreation than the rubber or the game 
at billiards; the library, with its lux- 
urious retirement, may encourage lite- 
rary tastes if there is any natural bent 
that way, and the youth may do worse 
than lounge into the smoking-room, 
where nowadays the general conversa- 
tion is correct as in a boudoir. No 
man now makes a smoking-room repu- 
tation by loose stories or indecent 
jests. Though now, indeed, as _ to 
smoking, the old restrictions are re- 
laxed, and the difficulty is for non- 
smokers to hold their own even in the 
hall or the morning-room. 
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The most aristocratic of clubs is nev- 
ertheless essentially democratic, and 
nothing gives a better idea of the im- 
mensity of the Empire, of its resources 
in the way of talent, and of the im- 
portance of its great metropolis, than 
the way in which eminent men are 
submerged. They not only find their 
level; they often sink below it, and 
distinguished service is almost forgot- 
ten or ignored. At every turn you rub 
shoulders with an ambassador out of 
place, with a colonial governor who 
has just been paid off, with a pro- 
consul who has ruled a vast Indian 
dependency, with a retired general who 
has handled army corps in the field, 
or an admiral who has hauled down 
his flag and is thenceforth laid up in 
ordinary. There are few of them who 
do not meet with equals or superiors; 
at all events with men of more com- 
manding position, who, in some cases, 
ean still contro] their fate. Socially, 
the last elected member is supposed to 
be on an equality with all the rest, and, 
incidentally, membership becomes a 
stepping-stone to advancement on the 
ladder of aspiring ambition. In the 
political club, the man with something 
to say has opportunities of recommend- 
ing himself to the chiefs of his party, 
with chances that would never come 
to him if he were vegetating in the 
country. I knew a case where a man 
of ready ability took a long step to- 
wards fortune by helping Lord Bea- 
consfield with his overcoat in the hall 
of a club. He had been a great trav- 
eller and explorer, and a casual re- 
mark struck his Lordship so much that 
he invited his new acquaintance to ac- 
company him along Pall Mall, took his 
arm to the Coburg Hotel, and never 
lost sight of him afterwards. 

Even more important to the aspirant 
in letters is membership in the leading 
literary club. The mere address on 
his card gives him a_ certain cachet. 
He is thrown in the way of those who 
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can help him; he makes friends with 
the publisher who may bargain for his 
new book; he runs up against the eager 
editor who is looking out for bright 
articles; and he is brightened up over 
the luncheon or dinner-table by breezy 
talk with congenial spirits. Solitude 
may be in some ways favorable to in- 
spiration, when you are thinking out 
the details of a plan or musing over 
a fixed idea. But there is nothing like 
the quick contact of mind with mind, 
the striking of flint and steel, with 
perhaps the glow of old burgundy or 
the sparkle of champagne, for striking 
out fresh and original suggestions. 
Champagne suggests the Service 
clubs, where, though moderation in 
liquor is the established rule, there is 
always an atmosphere of conviviality 
and good fellowship. Nothing has 
done more than these military societies 
to cherish the esprit de corps of the 
Services. They are veritably the hos- 
telries of strange and happy meetings. 
The subaltern, who has run up from 
Aldershot to dine and go to the play, 
comes to a sudden stop in the hall as 
he recognizes his old chum of the 
Academy, bronzed and weather-worn 
almost out of recognition. If they were 
Frenchmen they would fall into each 
other’s arms and kiss on either cheek. 
Being Britons they exchange a hearty 
handshake and walk off to inspect the 
dinner-bill. There is no theatre that 
evening for the Aldershot man. As 
Desdemona hung on the lips of Othello, 
he listens to thrilling tales of adven- 
ture, told in matter-of-fact fashion, 
and in which the raconteur provokingly 
suppresses his own personality—it is 
his habit to leave the Victoria Cross 
to speak for him—till in the excite- 
ment of recollection he is swept along 
and they are away among sniping Pa- 
thans in the Afghan passes, hunting 
Dakoits through the Burmese swamps 
and jungles, or rushing a Boer position 
in the converging fire of rifle, pom-pom, 
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and guns of position. The subaltern, 
who has never heard a shot fired in 
anger, is keener than ever to rival 
these exploits. 

See the swarming and buzzing in one 
of these clubs, like the disturbance of 
a nest of hornets or the upsetting of 
a hive of bees, when the rumors of a 
great expedition have been confirmed 
by official announcements. The envy 
of the fortunate regiments figuring in 
orders—of the lucky fellows who are 
assured of desperate fighting, who 
have every chance of leaving their 
bones abroad, or of coming home crip- 
pled or mutilated, who will probably 
be decimated by deadly epidemics, and 
who will certainly look wistfully back 
to the much-abused club cooking. The 
war spirit is worked up to fever heat, 
and, like the reserved stores of power 
in a hydraulic gun-carriage, will tell 
with tremendous effect when set free. 
There is no shadow on the joyous send- 
off dinners given to the departing war- 
riors, though there will be a sad touch 
of solemnity at the regimental ban- 
quets when the memories of the miss- 
ing are recalled. 

Though, indeed, in all clubs, but spe- 
cially in the older institutions, memento 
mori might be inscribed over the doors 
—you may gauge the death-roll by the 
frequency of the ballots. Thackeray 
moralizes over the vacant chair left by 
Tom or Dick, who is dismissed with 
a casual remark if his absence chances 
to be noted. And _ undistinguished 
members vanisl unobserved, as they 
had lived in obscurity. But nothing is 
more impressive to the thoughtful man 
than marking the decadence of famil- 
jar personalities. As the wrinkles of 
care gather on the brow, the complex- 
ion fades to a corpse-like pallor, the 
strong back is bowed, and the legs be- 
gin to totter. The obsequious commis- 
sionnaire is eager to help the infirm 
member up the steps, and to offer the 
arm that is sometimes accepted with 
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a smile of resignation, sometimes re- 
jected with a touch of natural irrita- 
tion. The silver cord is being loosed, 
and the bowl must soon be broken at 
the cistern. Men accustomed to domi- 
neer learn in good time a strange hu- 
mility. I know an eminent philoso- 
pher—a man, as Mrs. Badger remarked 
of a former husband, of European 
reputation—whose vigor shines in his 
decay, and who shows extraordinary 
tenacity of life. Lost to sight for 
weeks and months, he turns up at long 
intervals. He lies on a sofa where he 
used to lay down the law, and contents 
himself with mutton broth at the table 
where he was wont to indulge. He 
used to hold his intellectual inferiors 
at arm’s-length; now he is grateful for 
the inquiries and attentions of the 
humblest. I have seldom been more 
touched than when, not many years 
ago, I came across one of the most 
masterful of editors; he had been 
shelved, he had left bustling night- 
watches for seclusion, and was strick- 
en with a mortal disease. Though 
always gracious with the courtesy of an 
autocrat, he had never been more than 
condescending. Even over the Lafitte 
and unlimited Heidseick at his hospita- 
ble table, it would have been dangerous 
to play with the lion. Now his face 
lighted up gratefully at a simple in- 
quiry after his health, and when one 
dropped into a seat at his side, he 
clung like the club bore. 

Then there are the doctors, who show 
a determined face to the age and 
disease they used to fight in others. 
No man is more elastic than your fash- 
ionable physician—he is supposed to 
bring light and hope into the sick 
chamber and to cheer the spirit that 
he may strengthen the physique. He 
used to come up the steps with a 
bounding tread, and no man was 
more ready with jest and anecdote, 
when he dropped, en passant, on the 
elbow of the chair in which you were 
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lounging. He was all spring and ac- 
tion. Perhaps, like one I remember, 
and who was universally lamented 
when he left us, he was a famous bon 
vivant and the life of a club dinner. 
Gathering in the guineas by handfuls, 
he was indifferent to the sum total, 
and if you went to consult him and he 
liked your talk, he would keep an ante- 
chamber full of anxious patients in ex- 
pectation. His weakness was profes- 
sional indiscreetness. He would let 
you into the confidences of the lady 
who had left the consulting-room as 
you were ushered in. And many a 
story he had to tell of masked majes- 
ties who revealed themselves involun- 
tarily, and of mysterious summonses to 
patients, who paid largely in considera- 
tion of keeping their anonymity. He 
knew the bins of the club cellar better 
than the chief butler, and very much 
better than the wine committee, and 
when he dined with you, would call for 
his favorite vintage of port and recom- 
mend it to your favorable notice. But 
inevitably the day came, as to many of 
his brothers, when he had to be helped 
out of the professional coach with the 
sober horses and the steady coachman, 
for gout coming on the top of a com- 
plication of maladies had marked Hip- 
pocrates for its own. 

That gout, like pale Death, comes 
with equal foot, knocking at the doors 
of all sorts and conditions. Perhaps 
it is most conspicuous in the service 
clubs and in the clubs of the landed 
’ aristocracy. They may have gone 
through campaigning hardships in their 
time, they have indulged in every va- 
riety of field sports, but they pay the 
penalty of a long course of military ex- 
cesses, when conviviality reigned su- 
preme, or of keeping open house in 
their ancestral halls. Sometimes, they 
may be suffering besides for the sins 
of their fathers and it is hard for a 
lean and abstemious man to be racked 
into slow torture when he dines on the 
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wing of a chicken and exhilarates him- 
self with weak spirits and seltzer. In 
either case nothing can be more pain- 
ful than to see them limping upon 
crutches into the dining-room where 
they used to feast, looking wistfully 
over the dinner carte for the day, and 
resigning themselves to the invariable 
meuu of mortification. You follow 
them in fancy into the dressing-room, 
where the faithful valet, with lint and 
onguents, patches up the feet which 
bulge in the boots of felt; to the injec- 
tions of morphia which lull acute pain 
and prepare the victim for nightmares 
and troubled slumbers. Accustomed 
to good living and generous wines, it 
is a perpetual struggle to a tolerably 
painless existence. The society of old 
friends is seductive as ever, and each 
excess, or a single glass of champagne 
brings immediate and cruel retribu- 
tion. 

It is wonderful the respect that a 
younger generation pays to bodily vig- 
or and an iron constitution. In every 
club there is “the fine old fellow,” 
whose only claim to admiration is that 
nature has dealt mercifully with him 
in his slow decline, and that he has 
kept his faculties unimpaired. He 
may have been a master of foxhounds 
or a famous man in the saddle. He 
may have hunted with Assheton Smith; 
he has shot the coverts with Osbaldi- 
stone, and matched himself at pigeons 
with Ross or Delmé Radcliffe. He 
holds on like a _ tenacious eye-tooth 
when all its companions are gone; the 
marvels of his prowess in his prime 
are current coin in the smoking-room, 
and till he succumbs to paralysis or 
suddenly flickers out he moves in an 
atmosphere of admiration. He owes 
his apotheosis and happy despatch to 
the fact that “good fairies” gifted him 
in the cradle with phenomenal strength 
and an ampleincome. He is cherished 
to the last in a luxurious residence by 
affectionate relatives or attentive ser- 
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vants. Nothing can be more melan- 
choly by contrast than the fate of 
other fine but friendless old fellows, 
who are unnoticed and ignored. They 
hold to life with equal tenacity, and 
yet they have long come to the conclu- 
sion that life is not worth the living. 
As a rule they are to be sought in the 
Service clubs. Struggling with debt, 
they could never afford to marry, till 
they retired or were superannuated for 
a harder struggle with half-pay. Their 
quarters are a dreary bedroom in St. 
James’s, and though for a few guineas 
of subscription they have the tantaliz- 
ing splendor of the palace, sick or 
well they must exist in a glare of pub- 
licity. They turn out to the club for 
early breakfast and sit out the weary 
day with its intolerably long-drawn 
hours. They have never cultivated a 
taste for books, and if they did read 
there could be no purpose to inspirit 
them. The game has long been played 
out; their last aspirations have van- 
ished. No men are more indefatigable 
skimmers of the papers, and no men 
must loathe the papers more. It is 
something of a sensation when the 
waiter brings in the last evening edi- 
tions, yet there is no hope of an emo- 
tion when they glance at the telegrams. 
Like cats, they have their favorite cor- 
mers where they nod and doze, till they 
drop off into the last sleep at their 
lodgings, with doctor, nurse, and un- 
dertaker in attendance. 3 
That class of inoffensive invalids, in 
the words of Captain Cuttle, are ob- 
jects of clemency, but there are others 
who are intolerable nuisances. <A 
clubman who must know himself to 
be a nuisance, in consideration for his 
fellow-members, is bound to shut him- 
self up. There was an old playwright 
—a dead hand at borrowing from the 
French and almost defying detection— 
who used to come to a literary club in 
the sultriest dog-days and insist on all 
the windows around him being closed. 
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Of course the committee should have 
taken notice of it. For with him you 
were between the devil and the deep 
sea. If you submitted to being her- 
meticaily sealed up, you suffocated; 
and if you cruelly insisted on a breath 
of air, if he did not leave his unfin- 
ished meal with tragic action and im- 
pressive dramatic effect, he coughed 
you into a remorse that poisoned your 
Own repast. That was an extreme 
case and few men are so egotistically 
selfish, But there is the asthmatic 
member, manfully struggling with his 
infirmity; and there are the inveterate 
snorers, who are professing to read 
after dinner. Nightly, in the library, 
you may see another of the “European 
celebrities,” making himself uncon- 
sciously ridiculous and a subject for 
the scorner. His closest friends are 
shy of waking him up and rousing his 
fiery temper; if they did he would 
shamelessly proclaim his innocence and 
turn to rend them in his wrath. 

The man of many clubs is generally 
but a familiar of one. He inevitably 
trends to it when out for the day. Like 
Major Pendennis, he has his table and 
lounging-chair, which no habitué cares 
to dispute. The waiters know his 
habits, and he has seldom to intimate 
a wish. He is the oracle of his spe- 
cial coterie, and, like Mr. Puffington in 
“Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” is usually 
“an amazin’ popular man,’ whom those 
who have not the honor of his ac- 
quaintance are content to admire from 
a distance. If he is energetic, with a 
superfluity of time on his hands, he 
looks closely after the cuisine and the 
cellars. Except when constrained to 
retire by rotation, he is a standing 
member of committee, and though he 
rarely puts himself ostentatiously for- 
ward, is understood to be a Power. 
Indeed, the proceedings of that tribu- 
nal, when the club is governed by a 
Venetian oligarchy, with absolute right 
of election, are shrouded in solemn 
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mystery. The preoccupied secretary 
carries care on his brow, and the door 
is jealously guarded by servants on 
duty when it is in weekly session. But 
it is rumored that one or two members 
are supreme, as Lord Melville, when 
he dictated to Scotland in the days of 
Tory ascendancy. On the whole, these 
oligarchal administrations work ad- 
mirably, and it is to be wished that in 
all cases the committees had carte 
blanche as to admissions. Were the 
right of election invariably vested in 
them, rejected candidates would have 
no reasonable ground of complaint. 
There can seldom be room for charges 
of injustice or caprice, when all claims 
are submitted totheir judicial scrutiny. 
Popular election, on the other hand, 
has nothing to recommend it, except 
that it gives an ephemeral sense of im- 
portance to fussy folk, who are flat- 
tered and courted for their vote and 
influence. And when the candidate 
has been on the books for some sixteen 
years, his fate is a matter of no little 
consequence to him. His zealous par- 
tisans act as amateur whips, sending 
three-lined appeals to distant friends 
to come up to town specially for the 
ballot. It is ungracious to refuse— 
especially if you have been indebted 
to them yourself—however troublesome 
to comply. Then, on the afternoon of 


the ballot, the club is turned topsy- 


turvy, being a veritable bear-garden. 
There is no assurance of fair-play, for 
an epidemic of black-balling may have 
set in, and the vendettas are running 
their ruthless course. The more con- 
spicuous the candidate, the more pre- 
carious are his chances, and he may 
be “pilled” on political grounds or from 
personal animosity. I remember a 
case where there was a rush from a 
Cabinet meeting with no care for con- 
cealment, to exclude a writer who had 
given offence by anonymous articles, of 
which he was assumed to be the au- 
thor. It was acknowledged that he 
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had delivered his mind honestly, but 
that did not conciliate hostility. On 
the other hand, obscure men will slip 
in, who have no claim except their 
colorless insignificance, while eligible 
candidates dance attendance indefi- 
nitely. 

No post demands more temper and 
tact than that of chairman at the gen- 
eral meeting. No assembly—and half 
the gathering is standing on its legs— 
is more intolerant of long-winded 
speeches. When business men, who 
speak briefly and to the point, are put 
up to move the resolutions, everything 
goes tolerably smoothly. When the 
committee is so ill-advised as to select 
an orator who rolls out rhapsodical pe- 
riods and revels in poetical metaphor, 
then the chairman has to throw oil on 
troubled waters. And there is often 
some ill-conditioned member who fan- 
cies himself in the réle of Objector- 
General—the soubriquet of a prominent 
member of the Geographical Society in 
the last generation. Then a happy in- 
terjection by the chairman is worth un- 
told time, and I recollect how a famous 
judge silenced a cantankerous acquain- 
tance by a genial smile and a simple 
“I wouldn’t have expected this of you, 
Mr. Y 

Few of the older clubs have escaped 
financial embarrassments, and almost 
all have been driven to raise the entry 
money and subscriptions. The financial 
details necessarily depend on the sec- 
retary, who should keep a tight rein 
on his staff and look closely into the 
outgoings. There was one striking ex- 
ample, not many years ago, where a 
great club, when nearly stranded, was 
floated off into deep water by a happy 
change in the management. The sec- 
retary who was superseded was natu- 
rally suspected of corruption; more 
probably he was only easy-tempered 
and careless. But, undoubtedly, dis- 
honest stewards in a!l ranks of the ser- 
vice have great opportunities, and it 
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is difficult to check them. It is not 
often that a man in trust is fool 
enough to give himself away, as when 
a chef, with a handsome salary, was 
caught pillaging and convicted in the 
Law Courts. But the practice of se- 
cret commissions, against which the 
Lords have been legislating, is one 
which it is difficult to detect and almost 
impossible to suppress. In all these 
establishments, where the larder must 
never be found lacking, there must be 
inevitable waste. If the broken vict- 
uals find their way to the poor, as 
they generally do, that is not much to 
be regretted. But there is a matter 
that touches the diners more nearly: it 
is the ignoring of responsibility for the 
quality of the viands. If you complain 
of the saddle, the sirloin, or the turbot, 
it is a conclusive answer that they 
came from certain fashionable trades- 
men. It would be more satisfactory, 
and decidedly more economical, if the 
clerk of the kitchen had carte blanche 
to buy anywhere and be held answer- 
able for all reasonable grounds of com- 
plaint. : 

As a rule, however, nothing can be 
better ordered than the service. Your 
tastes are studied and your wishes an- 
ticipated. Nowhere is courtesy to de- 
pendents more amply repaid. It is 
said that club waiters are spoiled .for 
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ordinary service, and that may be the 
case. They seem to recognize the 
truth of that themselves: they know 
when they are comfortably settled, and 
the best of them become fixtures. 
Nothing gives a more friendly aspect 
to the,club than faces that have been 
familiar since you knew it first, and 
heads that have gradually silvered in 
your time. Nothing gives a kindly man 
more ,satisfaction than subscribing to 
the Christmas festivities below-stairs 
or the annual tips. You come to Lon- 
don from long absence abroad, and 
though it may be on an Easter Monday 
or in the depths of the autumnal dis- 
persion, you are assured of a beaming 
welcome in the deserted halls. Ser- 
vants will grow old, though never over- 
driven in their decline: they retire on 
their savings or are superannuated on 
pensions, but they live again in the 
sons to whom they transmit the suc- 
cession—in the children who have been 
entered as “buttons” or knife-boys to 
step into the paternal shoes. The 
clubs have their faults, but had John- 
son been living now he must have re- 
considered his dictum, that a taverm 
chair was the height of human felicity, 
though with his habit of keeping his 
friends up to unholy hours, he would 
have been a sore thorn in the side of 
the waiters. 
Alexander Innes Shand. 
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Mr. Thomas Wright, author of “The 
Life of Edward Fitzgerald,” has for 
six months been engaged on a “Life of 
Walter Pater.” He has so much ma- 
terial on his hands that he expects that 
it will take two years for him to fin- 
ish the work. 


In the fourth edition, just coming 
from the Clarendon Press, of “English 
Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Inter- 
ludes,” edited by Mr. A. W. Pollard, 
some illustrations from fifteenth and 
sixteenth century sources, with notes, 
are added for the first time. 





Books and Authors. 


The last novel written by Mrs. Alex- 
ander is to be published this month. 
The preface discloses the fact that, al- 
though Mrs. Alexander was seventy- 
seven years old when she wrote this 
book, it is the first story in which she 
has made use of her early reminis- 
eences of Irish life and character. 

’ 

The close friends of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer object to the statement which 
has been made in some sketches of his 
career that he possessed little if any 
sense of humor. They say that this 
announcement is itself as full of hu- 
mor as he was; and that he could not 
only be humorous, but could tell a good 
story extremely well, sometimes in 
capital county dialect. 


A rather curious form of success has 
attended Mr. Wirt Gerrare, whose work 
on “Greater Russia” was published a 
few months ago. Impressed by the 
powers of observation shown in the 
book, a leading German manufacturing 
firm has made a long-term contract 
with him not to contribute to periodi- 
cals or write books, but to sell to them 
for their sole use as traders in the 
markets of the world the information 
which he obtains whilst on his travels. 


Commenting upon the curious slips 
of ignorance made by some hasty writ- 
ers of fiction, The Academy asks: 

What kind of clothes can that gen- 
tleman have worn who, in the course 
of a certain story, “drew a slim quarto 


volume from his pocket”? Ordinary 
quartos are, after all, not so very por- 
table, and to carry one in one’s pocket 
would decidedly tax the resources of 
that receptacle. On the other hand, 
there was mention in another book of 
a character whose shelves “groaned 
under the weight of his giant Elze- 
virs.” “Giant Elzevirs” would indeed 
astound the collector. The author who 
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referred to the First Folio of Shake- 
speare as the first printed issue of any 
of his plays should surely have known 
of the Quartos. Such mistakes—and 
there are many—are not only mislead- 
ing but annoying by reason of their 
carelessness. Want of knowledge is 
emphatically a dangerous thing. 


Sir Clements R. Markham is writing 
a comprehensive history of the Polar 
regions for publication next fall, and 
he is also preparing a monograph on 
the Spanish navigator Quiros, the dis- 
coverer of the New Hebrides in 1606. 
This will be published by the Hakluyt 
Society. The same busy writer is also 
editing letters from admirals and cap- 
tains received by his great-uncle Ad- 
miral John Markham, who was a Lord 
of the Admiralty under Lord St. Vin- 
cent during the Addington administra- 
tion, 1801-4, and First Sea Lord during 
Lord Grenville’s administration, 1806-7. 

vt 

“An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters” 
are to appear in a German translation 
under the title ‘“Liebesbriefe eines 
Englischen Miidchens.” The Academy 
records the fact that a German book 
of a similar character, and also anony- 
mous, “Briefe die ihn nicht erreichten” 
(Letters which did not reach him) has 
lately made a great sensation in Ber- 
lin. The letters purport to be written 
by a woman to a man who unfortu- 
nately lost his life in Pekin during the 
late disturbances. She was married, 
but her husband became insane 
and he dies during the _ corre- 
spondence. No confession of love 
had taken place between the lady 
and her friend when they met in Pe- 
kin, but with perfect delicacy she re- 
veals to him her real feeling in the let- 
ters written after her husband’s death. 

- The book has pathos, charm, sincerity, 
and is indubitably by a woman. 
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SHERWOOD. 


Sherwood in the twilight, is Robin 
Hood awake? 

Gray and ghostly shadows are gliding 
thro’ the brake; 

Shadows of the dappled deer, dreaming 
of the morn, 

Dreaming of a shadowy man that 
winds a shadowy horn. 


Robin Hood is here again: all his mer- 
ry thieves 

Hear a ghostly bugle-note shivering 
thro’ the leaves. 

Calling as he used to call, faint and 
far away, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the 
break of day. 


Merry, merry England has kissed the 
lips of June: 

All the wings of fairyland were here 
beneath the moon; 

Like a flight of rose leaves fluttering 
in a mist 

Of opal and ruby and pearl and ame- 


thyst. 


Merry, merry England is waking as of 
old, f 

With eyes of blither hazel and hair of 
brighter gold: 

For Robin Hood is here again beneath 
the bursting spray 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the 
break of day. 


Love is in the greenwood building him 
a house 

Of wild rose and hawthorn and honey- 
suckle boughs: 

Love is in the greenwood: dawn is in 
the skies; ‘ 

And Marian is waiting with a glory in 
her eyes. 


Hark! The dazzled laverock climbs 
the golden steep: 

Marian is waiting: 
asleep? 

Round the fairy grass-rings frolic elf 
and fay, 


is Robin Hood 


In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the _ 


break of day. 


Oberon, Oberon, rake away the gold, 
Rake away the red leaves, roll away 
the mould, 


Rake away the gold leaves, roll away 
the red, 

And wake Will Scarlett from his leafy 
forest bed. 


Friar Tuck and Little John are riding 
down together 

With quarter-staff and drinking-can 
and gray goose feather; 

The dead are coming back again; the 
years are rolled away 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the 
break of day. 


Softly over Sherwood the south wind 
blows; 

All the heart of England hidden in a 
rose 

Hears across the greenwood the sunny 
whisper leap, 

Sherwood in the red dawn, is Robin 
Heod asleep? 


Hark, the voice of England wakes 
him as of old 

And, shattering the silence with a cry 
of brighter gold, 

A bugle in the greenwood echoes from 
the steep, 

Sherwood in the red dawn, is Robin Hood 
asleep? 


Where the deer are gliding down the 
shadowy glen 

All across the glades of fern he calls 
his merry men; 

Doublets of the Lincoln green glancing 
thro’ the May 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the 
break of day; 


Calls them and they answer: from 
aisles of oak and ash 

Rings the Follow! Follow! and _ the 
boughs begin to crash; 

The ferns begin to waver and the 
flowers begin to fly; 

And through the crimson dawning the 
robber band goes by. 


Robin! Robin! Robin! All his merry 


thieves 
Answer as the bugle-note shivers thro’ 


the leaves: 
Calling as he used to call, faint and 


far away, 
In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the 
break of day. 
Alfred Noyes. 
The Spectater. 





